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HINTS FOR AN APOLOGETIC TREATMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
TRUTH. 


I. VARIOUS ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir is a characteristic feature and distinctive privilege of true 
grandeur, whether discovered in persons or things, that it not 
only offers to the observant eye a variety of aspects, but also, 
and indeed frequently, it quite unconsciously and spontaneously 
iMfluences the human mind in all its faculties, and by it human 
life in all its relationships. True esthetical and intellectual 
grandeur, that is, true genius in arts and sciences, as dis- 
tinguished from the artificial and mechanical brilliancy of the 
mirtuoso in either, reaches far beyond the limits of its nominal or 
professional sphere, whilst the virtuoso or pedant is for ever 
Moving within the narrow periphery of his self-chosen circle. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the man of 
letters, the philosopher, when inspired by real genius, are in their 
influence upon mankind by no means limited to the sphere of 
their nominal profession. They become instructors of mankind 
i a variety of forms commensurate with the extent and the 
Comprehensiveness of the reach of their own genius, and, by 
Gihibiting the arts and sciences in an approximation to their true 
grandeur, they exhibit them with that force which ‘can alone be 
Walized by a faithful transcript of their own natural or con- 


itutional character (as constituted by God), in which they 
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necessarily combine an almost infinite variety of elements. So it 
is also with grandeur in nature. We should pity, we should 
almost suspect the man who could view any grand and sublime 
scenery in nature without receiving a fresh impulse for intellectual 
as well as moral improvement. 

Now what is the secret of this multiplicity or universality of 
aspect and influence in genius, grandeur and sublimity? Is it 
that it excites our wonder and admiration, and by this means 
gives a powerful stimulus to our imagination and to our nervous 
system? That may, in some measure, account for certain forms 
of fashionable hero-worship, but it will not account for the deep 
tone, the quiet, steady, intellectual, and moral force, with which 
this phenomenon appeals to our consciousness. The only satis. 
factory account we think we can give of it is this, that genius 
grasps and represents truths or ideas in their natural objective con- 
creteness, and by representing them in this manner it represents 
them in their own grandeur and force. 

If this holds good of truth in its so-called secular aspect, we 
should indeed have reason to wonder if we did not discover traces 
of the same law as regards truth in its sublimest and most uni- 
versal aspect, that is, as religious truth, and especially in its 
purest manifestation, in Christianity. How then is it with 
Christianity in this respect? Does it offer anything like the 
variety of aspects which the creations of human genius present 
to our view? And does it influence, or is it apt to influence, 
our whole nature in all its faculties and constituent parts, and our 
whole life in all its relationships, to such a degree and to such an 
extent as even the genius-like and sublime in the human mind 
and in material nature is able to accomplish ? 

The answers to this question will be greatly different, according 
to the different sources of information to which we apply for this 
purpose. 

Christianity has necessarily been introduced into this world in 
the form of an historical fact. It has a history of its own, and has 
influenced and modified the events of universal history. It is 
natural and just that we should ask the historian how he views 
Christianity in consequence of the peculiar aspect under which 
he has studied and treated it. His answer will be that Chris- 
tianity is an historical phenomenon, at once the result and the 
cause of other historical phenomena ; a link in the chain of events 
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which constitute this world’s history, a markstone and a new era 
of the necessary development of the life of the human race; 
an agent that just stepped in where and when the advanced 
course of human affairs required it to enter and to act as an historic 
power. Thus it serves to explain other historical facts to which 
it either alone or in part has given rise, whether these facts regard 
the outward social and political or the inward mental and 
religious life of individuals and nations. It explains why social 
and political life has assumed such and such a form, or why the 
thoughts and feelings of men, influenced by it, have been moulded 
in such and such a shape, and therefore produced a corre- 
sponding form of outward action. This Christianity explains to 
him, and this is the chief, if not the exclusive, interest he takes in 
itas an historian. This, then, is the historic or humanistic aspect of 
Christianity, and belief in Christianity limited merely to this 
aspect of it is historic or humanistic belief, such about as Paley’s 
Evidences may produce, and nothing more. 

Ought such a view of Christianity to be taken? We answer 
by the counter-question, Can we help taking it, if Christianity 
itself offers it? Some, indeed, may be found who would con- 
sider it derogatory from the dignity and the Divine character of 
Christianity to look upon it in this ‘ profane’ aspect, as being put 
on a level with all the other occurrences in human history. They 
may think it safer to turn away their eyes from Christianity as 
exhibited in this form, and how many there are who with all the 
means and all the occasion for doing so, either purposely or 
from indifference never view Christianity in this extremely in- 
teresting aspect! But they must, at the same time, consider 
that it is themselves who, by means of an irrational and unbiblical 
abstraction, stamp universal history with the character of profane- 
ness, and that after all they will be greatly the losers for their 
prejudiced indifference and neglect. We grant that the mode in 
which historians have generally treated Christianity as a new 
agent and element in the world’s history is far from being satis- 
factory, and that for obvious reasons ; and on the other hand the 
professed historiographers of Christianity have but too frequently 
been satisfied to record a series of outward facts, mostly of a 
painful character, without ascertaining and showing their inward 
organic connection. But if what they relate be facts, and if 
these facts can be traced back to Christianity, it must be in- 
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teresting and highly instructive, and therefore greatly worth our 
while, to give to this matter an earnest research and study. 

If then it is evident that, since Christianity offers such an aspect 
as that above described, we ought not to neglect studying it in the 
view thus offered, it is at the same time as evident that it would 
be insufficient for a full and adequate appreciation of the nature 
of Christianity, and injurious to its higher interests, were we to 
limit our mode of viewing it to so subordinate and one-sided an 
aspect, if there are other and higher ones than this. 

The influence of Christianity upon society has of course not 
been limited to outward facts. These very outward effects 
necessarily presuppose an inward influence upon the intellectual 
and moral nature of man. Each of these two spheres of the 
inward nature of man will again present Christianity in different 
aspects. 

Christianity appeals to the human intellect by its whole tenour 
as well as in explicit words, and this it does on the ground of 
the highest authority, that is, as being the Truth. By this it 
solicits our confidence in its ability to solve the riddles of things 
human and Divine, either absolutely, or if that be impossible as 
regards ourselves, in consequence of our limited capacities, at 
least relatively, that is, in proportion to the extent and reach of our 
finite intellectual powers. Now, however limited these capacities 
may be in our present imperfect state of existence, and however 
puny their reach when compared with the infinite extent of objective 
truth, yet Christianity can virtually only benefit, raise, change, 
and save us, when viewed, apprehended, and treated as Truth, that 
is, by an earnest and persevering effort on our part to understand 
its nature, to realize its ideas, and to fathom its depths. The 
reward which Christ himself holds out to his disciple is that he 
shall know the Truth, and that the Truth shall make him free. 
John viii. 32. But how are we to know the Truth? Is it by 
storing up in our memory certain biblical propositions which we 
may think contain the principal and essendial doctrines of Chris- 
tianity? Or is it by ascertaining the logical sense of these 
propositions just so far as to be satisfied that they contain no 
logical contradiction and impossibility? Or is it by filling our 
imagination with a variety of images derived from the highly 
emblematic style of the Bible? By such a process we can surely 
succeed no further than to obtain a knowledge of the outward 
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garb, the verbiage and phraseology of Christianity, which the more 
we cling to exclusively, the more it must bar us out from coming 
into immediate contact with the Truth itself, which lies concealed 
under it. Indeed the word ‘knowing’ has shared the same fate 
with so many other words of frequent use in common language, 
namely, of being understood in a variety of significations ranging 
between the utmost limits of vagueness and intense concrete 
meaning. Thus we use this word now as equivalent to the 
slightest and most superficial acquaintance with some object, and 
now as describing the most full and correct insight into the inward 
nature of the thing. ‘This circumstance may furnish the idle and 
indifferent with an excuse for his mental inertness, but it will 
also vindicate the legitimacy of the course which the earnest 
inquirer considers himself bound to adopt in order to realize the 
idea of the word in its fullest meaning. To know Truth, any 
Truth, implies our having realized its true import in accordance 
with the divinely constituted laws of our own intellectual nature, 
and in harmony with what we otherwise know to be true. True 
knowledge, as regards higher Truth, is, therefore, possible only on 
condition and by virtue of this intellectual organic process of 
digestion and assimilation. Objective Truth, religious Truth in- 
cluded, must therefore remain foreign and extraneous to us so 
long as we do not thus intellectually digest and reproduce it in a 
subjective form. 

The question now returns, ought we thus to make Christian 
Truth the object of a formal intellectual process of research in 
order to realize it as Truth? Ought we not rather to believe that 
itis Truth, than try to know that it is? Will not the great dis- 
tinguishing virtue of the Christian religion, Faith, be endangered, 
if we once attempt to oppose to it a rival in the form of Know- 
ledge? These are no idle questions. The abstract philosophy of 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages has decreed that Believing and 
Knowing shall not only be two different but also two hostile things, 
eternally at war with each other, and irreconcileable to each other 
in their very nature. We think and boast ourselves to be far 
above and out of reach of the childish frivolities and abstract 
hair-splittings of Scholasticism, but it is a fact capable of de- 
Monstration that not a few of our very fundamental principles of 
Theology are the very identical unreal abstractions and_hair- 
splittings of Scholasticism in a Protestant dress. And this is an 
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instance of the sort. The Bible never and nowhere teaches that 
Belief is weakened or destroyed through an increase of rational 
evidence, and consequently of intellectual certainty. On the 
contrary, it teaches and goes by the principle that by satisfying 
the legitimate claims of our rational nature we contribute essen- 
tially to the increase of our Belief in tone and firmness. But it 
so happens that the word ‘ Belief? may be understood as being 
equivalent to ‘giving credit’ or ‘not to contest,’ to admit the 
poorest and most abstract notion we can attach to this word. 
Now if we take it in this sense, then of course the hostility, the 
oppositional character of this word to ‘knowing,’ is fully ae- 
counted for. ‘ Believing’ in this sense means to admit a pro- 
position to be true on extraneous grounds, such as authority, 
irrespective of its own character, whereas ‘ Knowing’ would 
mean ‘to be aware of the truth of a proposition on internal 
grounds.’ The Schoolmen were fully aware of the great abstraction 
by which they thus kept the two ideas asunder, and in a hostile 
position to each other, and they could therefore even consistently 
talk of a ‘fides informis,’ that is, as they define it, ‘ assensus, qui 
omnia, quamvis ignota, que ab Ecclesia probantur, amplectitur} 
which they, however, carefully distinguish from the ‘ fides formata,’ 
We Protestants do not seem to be so very particular in dis- 
tinguishing between such refined notions. We are too practical 
for that. We speak of Belief, that is, vital Belief in the truths of 
Christianity in general. With the majority this belief comes just 
up to the Roman Catholic ‘fides informis, that is, a giving 
credit to its correctness on authority. This is the slender basis 
on which we set about erecting the gigantic dimensions of eternal 
life; this the lever with which we hope to unhinge an old world 
grown compact and massive ; this the power to create a new one. 
Any one, therefore, who is not contented with exercising this 
Protestant ‘fides informis,’ but is earnestly desirous of realizing 
intellectually as well as morally the ‘fides formata,’ must appear 
forward and presumptuous to those who go by the ‘ fides informis, 
whilst these in their turn must appear to the latter to come con- 
siderably too short of that degree of plenitude of knowledge and 
belief which could enable them to exclaim with Peter: ‘We believe 
and know that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

If we now ask what course the professed followers of Christ, 
from the beginninz to the present day, have taken as regards 
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this aspect of Christianity, an impartial survey of the records of 
Ecclesiastical History will teach that there has not only been a 
large number of individuals and bodies who have strongly urged 
the necessity and claimed the right of viewing and treating 
Christianity under this aspect, but also that most of the com- 
motions and struggles within the Church have been owing to the 
circumstance that one party denied to the other the exercise of 
this right. The result of such commotions, especially when a 
successful attempt was made by the one party to crush the other 
by the force of authority and secular or social power, has always 
been either Schism and Sectarianism, or a temporary lowering and 
smothering of the vitality of the religious and moral life of the 
parties concerned. 

The first traces of a tendency to carry out this view of Chris- 
tianity present themselves as early as in the Apostolic times. It 
was especially the Corinthian Church which seemed inclined and 
resolved to adopt this course. Had these Corinthians lived three 
centuries later, they would probably have been at once excom- 
municated by the ecclesiastical powers, the so-called Catholic 
Church ; and did they live now, the probability would be that not 
a few so-called orthodox Protestants would be found to excom- 
municate them, at least morally and socially. Not so Paul. He 
treated them in the spirit and after the method of the Wisdom of 
God. He granted their principle. He allowed that the Gospel 
was Wisdom, even the Wisdom of God. But he at the same time 
reminded them that they were as yet mere babes in regard to 
this wisdom, that they had still much to learn before they could 
be considered in the least entitled to assume the bold dogmatic 
tone which caused those melancholy divisions within their Church. 
Still, babes as they were, and dogmatic and carnal as they were, he 
treated them kindly, he even argued with them, answered their 
objections, refuted their errors, and presented them in his two 
letters with a noble Apology for Christianity, for his two letters to 
the Corinthians are eminently apologetical, and intended to be so 
regarded by them. 

The next remarkable instance of a decided vindication of the 
intellectual aspect of Christianity may be recognized in the systems 
of several of the Gnostics, especially those which are influenced 
by Greek Philosophy. We might well wonder how the absurd 
hallucinations and abominable heresies, with which these systems 
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are interspersed, could find so ready an acceptance, and spread go 
widely among the Christian Churches of these primitive times, 
did not History furnish us with records and proofs, such as the 
pretended letter of Barnabas. For, indeed, if Christianity had, 
at least among the Judaizing party, degenerated into such a 
system of dead, legal dogmatism and mechanical cabbalism, we 
cannot feel surprised that men of intellectual energy should, from 
mere disgust, have felt themselves compelled on their own respon- 
sibility to strike out a new path. Happily the absurdity and 
impiety of the Gnostic systems were too flagrant to stand their 
ground against sober Christian Doctrine for a long time, especially 
when, in the course of time, access to the legitimate and authentic 
sources of Christianity was more and more facilitated by the col- 
lection, multiplication, and more frequent and careful use of the 
New Testament. Writings. Thus it happened that Gnosticism was 
defeated, not so much by controversy or authority as by its own 
free development, by which it fully displayed its innate Anti- 
christian tendencies. Had Gnosticism been crushed by a Church 
organized and powerful, like the Church of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, its influence upon the Christian communities, both as to 
doctrine and moral life, would have been a hundred times more 
pernicious than it has really been. 

In a milder form, and in a spirit more pure and more com- 
patible with Christianity, Gnosticism revived in some degree in the 
Theology of the Alexandrine School. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, the two leaders of this School, will for ever claim the par- 
ticular attention, not only of every student of ecclesiastical history 
and of the history of Christian doctrines, but also of every 
Christian who does not think it superfluous to learn from the 
instance of these two remarkable men a lesson respecting the 
mode in which Christianity obtains access to and influences the 
human intellect, that is to say, where it really influences the in- 
tellect or Reason, and not the mere Understanding. 

Both were philosophers of the Greek school, and both were 
eminent Christian theologians. They were revered for their un- 
impeached Christian character, their piety, their zeal, their 
learning, their deep insight into the mysteries of the word of God. 
Moreover they enjoyed the reputation of Orthodoxy, at least for 
three centuries, and during that time their influence was immense. 

If we inquire after the cause to which they owed this popularity 
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and influence, we shall find that it lay in the circumstance that 
they had, in their way, and in a great measure, succeeded in 
justifying Christianity to themselves intellectually. The correctness 
and soundness of their method, and consequently of the results of 
their efforts, is, of course, quite a different question. They had been 
their own Apologists as regards Christian Truth, and they had 
been so to the satisfaction of thousands of their fellow-Christians. 
Many of their tenets are unsound and unscriptural ; yet, if we 
have reason to give credit to their sincerity and moral rectitude so 
far as to think that they did not wilfully corrupt and trifle with 
the doctrines of the Gospel, we cannot doubt that they believed 
their subjective views and interpretations of Christian truth to 
be identical with this Truth itself. And so thought the Christian 
Churches too, for they were persuaded of the orthodoxy of their 
teaching, and even Origen’s fanciful mode of allegorical inter- 
pretation was adopted as the only correct method of Biblical 
Exegesis. 

But what was the real position of these men, and in what con- 
sisted their work, and its mighty effect upon so large a number of 
Christians ? 

They were lovers of Truth ; they had been striving after Truth, 
and had learnt that Truth cannot essentially benefit man if it is 
merely received on trust, as a Dogma. They knew that even 
Divine Truth, so to speak, cannot effectually reform and save man, 
unless it be recognized and experienced as such by the exercise of 
those faculties which our Creator has given us for this very purpose, 
that is, the intellectual and moral faculties of man. They were 
persuaded that, if in the reception or rather admission of any Truth 
asa rule for our spiritual life, these two faculties be neglected, or 
forbidden to exercise their functions, they will rise in a hostile 
position against this Truth, with the endeavour either to unmask or 
dislodge it. This they knew, and therefore they approached 
Christianity with the intent to realize it as Truth. We, from our 
standing-point, may now perhaps judge with some degree of impar- 
tiality and correctness of the merits of their works, and feel justly 
inclined to lament and to condemn their erroneous conclusions and 
Views ; yet, if we are wise, we sball learn this lesson from their 
failures, that most probably a time will come when our individual 
views will be equally the subject of lamentation and condemnation. 

ir errors were the result of prejudices, of erroneous principles, 
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and of the imperfect state of their mental discipline. We are under 
the influence of the same causes of error, though in a different 
form. They explained and vindicated the truth of the Gospel to 
their own intellects and to the intellects of their coevals, on the 
basis and according to the advanced state of the intellectual edu- 
cation of the age, and therefore they gave satisfaction to their 
age. If, therefore, we give in this respect satisfaction to our age, 
(and oh that this might be the case more fully than it really is!) 
we cannot from this infer that there will not arise a generation 
which would discover that we have not altogether been infallible or 
objectively correct in our mode of realizing and exhibiting the pure 
ideas of Christianity. 

It is not a little remarkable to observe the great latitude in 
doctrinal views prevailing during the first three centuries, not only 
as regard individual writers, but also in the case of whole schools 
and countries. The cause of this phenomenon was, in addition to 
local circumstances, principally the great independence of the indi- 
vidual Churches from each other. The Synods held during this 
period were of a local or provincial character, and greatly dependent 
on the Bishop of the diocese ; and it was a case of no rare occur- 
rence that individuals, whose doctrinal views were not approved of 
in one Province, found sympathy and protection in another. This, 
however, was essentially altered by the institution of the Hcu- 
menical Councils. By virtue of their character as representatives of 
the whole Christian Church, they constituted themselves as the 
supreme tribunal of Orthodoxy ; and the"conversion of Constantine 
furnished them with sufficient secular power to keep each other in 
check. The result of this was greater uniformity in doctrines. The 
increasing influence of the Bishop of Rome gave to the type of 
doctrines thus secured a more decided colouring, and the final 
secession of the Greek Church at last furnished an opportunity to 
invest the Pope of Rome with all the attributes formerly ascribed 
to the Universal Church. How jealous these pretended vicars of 
Christ have been to vindicate and to extend their spiritual pre- 
rogatives is sufficiently attested by History. As the oracles of 
apostolic tradition, and as the only rightful expounders of the 
Christianity of the Bible, they could not allow individuals to busy 
their intellects about the meaning of the word of God, irrespectively 
of their own decisions. It was, therefore, necessary to set limits 
to the inquisitive minds, and these limits were furnished by the 
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decisions of the Councils and the Bulls of the Popes. Within these 
limits, absolute liberty was granted to the exercise of the Intellect. 
The result of this intellectual exercise, thus limited, is known under 
the name of Scholasticism. 

How far Scholasticism has been serviceable to the progress of 
intellectual insight into Christian Truth, or how far, on the other 
hand, it has proved injurious to the interests of Christianity 
by its very scope and method, it is not here the place to investi- 
gate. Its merits and demerits are not to be measured by the 
standard of a mere popular or empirical Theology, such as ours for 
the greater part is. It is an easy task to collect from the works of 
the Schoolmen a number of hair-splitting, and even absurdly 
refined maxims; it is, now that Bacon has freed us from the lead- 
ing-strings of pseudo-Aristotelian Logie, equally easy to discover the 
imperfection of their method ; and, lastly, it is not difficult to show 
that, through the efforts of the great Reformers, and of those who 
have since them continued the work they began, we see Christian 
Truth in a purer, brighter, and clearer light than any in which the 
Schoolmen were able to exhibit it. All this is easy enough to en- 
able any Neophyte in Theology to talk very edifyingly about the 
trash of Scholasticism, and to congratulate himself that he is not 
such an intellectual sinner as one of these Scholastics. But let him 
remember that he is in a great measure indebted for the more 
elevated position which he now occupies to these very Schoolmen 
upon whom he looks with so much contempt. Let him take the 
trouble to examine impartially and minutely the framework of his 
own Dogmatical System, and he will discover that neither the 
Reformers, nor their successors, nor even we, have yet thrown over- 
board everything that bears the stamp of Scholasticism clearly on it. 
luther, Calvin, Melancthon, and all the great men of the Reforma- 
tion, were consciously or unconsciously in a great measure depend- 
ent on Scholasticism, though they unanimously protested against 
its exerescences. They had studied the writings of the Schoolmen, 
and were, therefore, generally speaking, aware of what they rejected 
or retained of scholastic lore, and on what grounds they did so. We 
do not think it worth our while to study Scholasticism merely for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the Reformers, and, as far as we 
are dependent on them, ourselves, have not in the erection of our 
dogmatical structure, mixed up some scholastic hay and stubble 
with the pure gold and silver of the Bible. This would appear to 
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many as a mere work of supererogation, for they are sufficiently 
persuaded, without any such extra effort, that our Theology is 
the very gold of the Bible—and nothing but it. It is. this 
naive supposition which makes people talk so confidently about the 
orthodoxy, the objectivity, the purity, and perfection of their 
Theology. It is, if the question be at all understood, the same 
unreflecting empiricism of view which decrees that Theology shall 
be no Progressive Science ; and that, therefore, wherever Progress 
in Theology is perceptible, it must needs be Neology, that is, Heresy, 
Among the Reformers, Melancthon and Calvin were those 
who pre-eminently cultivated the intellectual aspect of Chris. 
tianity. The Loci communes* of the former and the Jnstitutionest 
of the other are the most signal proofs of the great importance 
which these great men attached to a clear and scientific realization 
of the Christian truth, even for immediate practical purposes. 
The Loci, as well as the Institutions, are written in a scientific 
spirit and on a scientific method, namely, strictly systematieal, 
giving a well-marked outline of the whole cycle of Biblical Truth, 
Both are masterpieces of theological art, making allowance for the 
influence of nationality and education in either case. Thus, then, 
the one may be considered as a fair specimen and representative of 
German intellect, giving to itself an apologetical account of Chris- 
tianity, on the basis of the intellectual education of that age and 
country; whilst Calvin is the representative of France, in the same 
respects. England has not produced anything worthy to be placed 
on a level with either of these two monuments of the Reformation. 
The Protestant theological literature of this country is, generally 
speaking, rather distinguished for its tendency to immediate prac- 
tical usefulness than for a patient, comprehensive and scientific 
reproduction of religious truth. Intellect, when engaged im a 
truly scientific investigation of truth, naturally tends to consolidate 
the results of its researches in the form of a System, such as the 
works of Melancthon and Calvin are. In England, Theology has 
been treated rather in the form of Monographs, a method very 
convenient for practical purposes, but certainly not adapted to 
satisfy the expectations which we necessarily entertain with regard 
to anything that announces itself in a scientific capacity. But 


* Loci communes s. Hypotyposes theol. Vit. 1521. 
+ Institutiones Religionis Christ. ad Regem. Franc. Bas. 1536. 
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have our Theologians ever pretended to claim the title of scientific 
men? scientific, namely, understood in its proper and usual sense. 
We confess that we are not prepared to answer this question 
either way. 

If we now inquire after the results of such a strictly intellectual 
or scientific treatment of Christian Truth, we have first to observe, 
that it is the only condition and primary cause of Christian 
Theology. ‘To avoid misconceptions, it will perhaps be necessary to 
observe, that by ‘Theology’ we understand ‘the Science or the 
sientific reproduction and exhibition of the Christian Religion,’ 
and not a mere practical or empirical acquaintance with the 
Christian Doctrines. Theology, therefore, as subdivided into the 
following five branches, namely, Dogmatical, Ethical, Exegetical, 
Historical, and Practical, is properly speaking only a subject for the 
School, and not of common practical life ; for even the last-named 
branch only teaches the art of converting the results of the four 
preceding ones into means of practical usefulness, and is for this 
purpose again subdivided into Homiletics, (and Liturgics), Cate- 
chetics, and Pastoral Theology. To say that Christian Theology, 
in this its legitimate compass, were equivalent to the sum total of 
Biblical Doctrines, would evidently be an entirely unwarranted 
assertion. 

If, then, for the purpose of such a scientific realization of Chris- 
tian Truth, scientific research and a scientific mode of procedure is 
necessarily required, it will follow that an exclusive mode of viewing 
Christianity under this aspect will also invest it with all the attri- 
butes of abstract Science. It will invest it with the character of 
incompleteness and uncertainty, which necessarily attaches to any 
Science that has not yet arrived at its final results; and which of 
allthe Sciences has? It will lead to the adoption of hypothe- 
tical and experimental Theories, to theological Speculation. It may 
even produce doubt of the truth of the most fundamental Christian 
Doctrines, and may terminate in scepticism and unbelief. Thus it 
may result, though it is not evident that it must. But, as it has 
frequently produced this effect, another aspect of Christianity has 
very generally been urged, namely, the dogmatical or doctrinal aspect. 

Christianity being the Truth, and intended to influence and 
benefit man as such, it was necessary that it should be intro- 
duced into the world in such a manner as to teach man in what 
this Truth consisted. This has been effected in a twofold mode ; 
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1, in the form of Historical Facts ; and 2, by Verbal Teaching. No 
one, we suppose, will deny that the former of these two sources of 
Christian doctrine, including the Incarnation, the Life and Example, 
the Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of the Son of God, and, 
though in an inferior degree, the History of the Apostles, is not 
only eminently calculated, but also divinely intended as such a 
means of Doctrinal Teaching. It evidently teaches with greater 
Force and vividness than any Verbal Teaching possibly can. Yet, 
by this means all truths could not be taught, and even the lessons 
conveyed by the outward historical fact required a supplementary 
explanation. The Gospels, therefore, exhibit both modes of the 
revelation of Christian truth, and the Epistles, though principally 
didactic, perpetually connect the didactic with the historic element 
as its touchstone. 

Christianity, then, considered under this aspect, is a great 
Dogma offered to the world for reception on Divine authority, 
Men are to believe in it in order thereby to be saved. But how 
are they to believe unto salvation? Much will depend on the 
state in which their own minds and hearts are when the Word of 
Life is offered to them—much on the notions and expectations 
which they entertain respecting the nature and the power of this 
word, much even on the mode in which it is offered to them. 

There may be cases, and there are, though not many, where, by 
the influence of God’s grace, the heart is fully prepared for a 
joyful and unqualified reception of the Gospel as soon as it is 
presented to it. They are those drawn by God, whether Jew or 
Gentile. Christianity is for them no longer a Dogma to be believed 
on authority, and as a means for an ulterior end. It is to them 
the Truth which gives full satisfaction to their previous aspirations, 
and explains to them the riddles for the satisfactory solution of 
which they have hitherto sought in vain. They have found what 
they sought, and they are able to appreciate what they have found. 

But there are also those, and they form the majority, who cannot 
at once fully and cordially believe, whatever the causes may be which 
incapacitate them. They have before their eyes the high prize 
which they wish to obtain, but also the condition under which it 
is to be obtained. What can they do? If they entertain correct 
notions about the nature of Faith and Salvation, and the inward 
connection subsisting between both, they will brave the difficulties 
of their case—they will procced on the path which God has 
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marked out for them, difficult as it may be—they will wrestle with 
God until they receive his blessing, and God will be their exceed- 
ing great reward. 

But frail man is naturally averse to so arduous a work. 
There are, moreover, not only difficulties to overcome, there is also 
responsibility and risk in the undertaking. How if he should 
lose his way in the mazes of the intricate road which his Con- 
science and Reason tell him he must go in order to arrive at the goal 
where Belief, based on conviction, awaits him? Believe with his 
heart and with his whole soul he cannot, but believe in the sense of 
giving credit or assent he can. He can make up his mind to that. 
He can give credit to God, that what the Bible tells him is true, 
whether he understands it or not. He can resolve; nay, he finds 
it rather convenient to discard at once every misgiving, every doubt 
that may come upon him, without even an attempt to defeat it. 
He may have sufficient self-command to conform to the moral 
precepts and duties of Christian life; and though the performance 
of these duties is not to him a source of pure and heartfelt delight, 
still the consciousness of having performed his duty gratifies him. 
Thus he becomes more and more used to an habitual submission to 
the authority of the Bible, both in point of doctrine and of moral 
action, and thus he goes to meet his God and Judge, to receive his 
reward for—resignation. But what has the Christianity of the 
Bible been to him? A mere Dogma; perhaps merely engaging his 
Memory and Imagination ; to which he bows from a sense of the 
fearful consequences which its rejection would carry along with it. 

We admit that the case of a merely Dogmatical Believer, which 
we have thus briefly described, is an extreme one ; but, on careful 
self-examination, we shall probably find that, generally speaking, 
we are all of us more or less influenced by the same motives for the 
submission to this spirit of Dogmatical Belief. In fact, how can 
it be otherwise? Christianity, as the Revealed Truth of God, must 
appear in the form of a Dogma; that is, it must assert itself to be 
the Truth, and that on Divine Authority. By this means it gives to 
Christian Faith its necessary conservative character, and checks the 
heedless career of subjective Speculation. But to say that Christian 
Faith requires no more on our part than to pay this passive homage 
to its supreme Authority, would be as unscriptural as it is irrational. 
How unwise, therefore, and how unsafe, would it be to act on the 
Principle, as if we could do nothing better or more calculated to 
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convert souls, than frighten them into this state of mental stupor, 
by perpetually harassing their feelings with graphic descriptions 
of the torments of Hell! 

The unsatisfactory results of such a merely Dogmatical aspect of 
Christianity will be sure to incline minds of a robust nature to 
re-action, which may manifest itself in different forms. One of 
them is the adoption of a merely Ethical view of Christianity, 
Man’s nature is constituted for free and spontaneous Activity; and 
for this free activity he wants free Motives, that is to say, motives 
which are rooted in his own Moral Nature. If mere Dogmatical 
Belief has failed to furnish him with such motives, he may now try 
whether Christianity does not perhaps sanction the actions which 
proceed from his own natural motives. What he now looks for in 
Christianity is no longer Dogmatic Doctrine, but Moral Precepts. 
To him Morality is the touchstone and essence of Religion ; and the 
Epistle of James his only Gospel. Try to reason with him, and he 
will refer you to the moral failings and inconsistencies of professed 
believers. Try to prove to him the necessity of a Vital Belief in 
the Doctrines of Christianity, and he will answer you by pointing 
to the moral barrenness, and immoral hypocrisy, of what you call 
vital belief. Remind him of its Rationality, which has satisfied 
minds of the highest intellectual character, and he will point out to 
you the irrational mode in which it has been presented to him, 

What can you do with such a man, to reclaim him from his 
erroneous and one-sided views of Christianity ? We think nothing 
effectual can be done, unless you are able to show that Christianity 
is neither exclusively the Moral Code of Law, as he considers it to 
be, nor the mere Compendium of Doctrinal Propositions, as others 
represent it, nor the Palzstra for Intellectual Gymnastics, as others 
view and treat it, nor anything else that any other one-sided mode 
of view might suppose it to be; but that it is aLL THIS INA 
HIGHER UNITY; each one of its aspects influencing, modifying, 
and harmonizing the other, all of them combinedly and harmoni- 
ously exhibiting it as the Truth of God, adapted to engage, satisfy, 
and perfect the Nature of Man in its highest aspirations, and i 
the full extent of its various Powers and Faculties. 

If you succeed in this, you will have qualified yourself as the 
true Apologist of Christianity as a Divine Revelation; not only to 
the Conscience of this man, but also to the Consciences of all 
whose moral and intellectual constitution is not irretrievably 
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tuned from God, either by the uncontroulable sway of brutish 
Passion, or spell-bound by the magic meshes of the Self-sufficiency 
of this World’s Wisdom. 

What may be considered as the true Principles, on which such 
an Apologetical Representation of Christian Truth might be under- 
taken, will be considered in another Article. 

M.N. 


THE RELIGION OF INDIA.* 


Wuen first we introduced Mr. Arthur’s volume to the notice of 
our readers, we gave a summary review of so much of the work 
as was directly connected with the personal narrative and labours 
of that devoted missionary, leaving for a future opportunity the 
review of three independent and detachable chapters—the titles 
of which are respectively ‘ India, What is it?” ‘ India—lIts People,’ 
and ‘India—Its Religion.’—Of these three chapters we now purpose 
to give such a review as our space may admit, directing, however, 
our principal attention to the subject of India’s Religion, and the 
collateral inquiries which it suggests. 

In the first of these chapters Mr. Arthur, after having described 
the region of India in its general outline, and in its grand geolo- 
gical sub-divisions,—having noticed the variety of climates which 
it embraces, of states and nations which it sustains, and of highly 
pried natural productions which it affords—proceeds to trace the 
history of its relations, in successive ages, to the Commerce, 
Civilization, Science, and Religions of the Western world. In the 
course of this historical deduction he shows that India has enriched 
and aggrandized every people that has become the master of its 
trade, every city or state that has formed the channel of its com- 
merce ; and he argues that Britain, in particular, owes its commer- 
cial supremacy to the possession of its Indian Empire. Hence, now 
that Hindustan, in the providence of God, and through the con- 
quests of the British arms, is, in all its dimensions, freely opened 
to Christian influence, he insists that British Christians are bound, 
by the most solemn responsibility, and by the plainest rules of 


* A Mission to the Mysore. By the Rev. W. Arthur. London. 1847. 
26 
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justice and duty, to return to India, in exchange for much earth 
good, the better blessings of the gospel; and this the rather, 
because that India, which has so widely and mightily influenced 
Western progress, and has also, in the Eastern world, propagated 
its reformed faith (Buddhism) so rapidly and successfully,—on the 
one hand, among the hordes of Tibet and Tartary, and, on the 
other, among the hived myriads of unchanging China and the 
neighbouring kingdoms,—must be the best centre and medium, 
whence and through which to diffuse Christianity amongst all the 
nations of civilized or semi-civilized Asia. 

This discussion and argument Mr. Arthur conducts with his 
usual ability ;—his style is clear, succinct, and elegant in the 
descriptive and historical portions ;—and his appeals are eloquent 
and forcible. We wish we could quote at length, but we have 
only room for one or two brief extracts. Having concluded his 
historical sketch of the influence and course of Indian commerce in 
successive ages, he thus writes :— 


‘A moment's reflection upon this hasty summary of facts will show how 
deeply Universal History has been affected by the productions of India. 
They gave Tyre its fame, and made its merchants princes. They raised 
Solomon’s “'Tadmor in the wilderness” to the Palmyra of stately palaces 
and potent armaments. They created Alexandria, and filled its port for 
ages with the merchandize of Greece and Rome. They sustained the sinking 
Empire of the East, enriching and adorning its capital long after her Westem 
sister had fallen. They, during the Middle Ages, enabled petty Italian 
republics to outshine even great kingdoms. They stirred the genius of 
European enterprise to fret against the limits that had caged her so long, 
until at last, breaking forth, she made the circuit of the World, and brought 
back to her children wealth gathered from every land 


We must be permitted, however, to remark here that the India 
of which Mr. Arthur writes in the above quotation, and of whose 
commercial influence and relations he had sketched the history in 
the previous pages, is not the British India, the Hindustan, which 
he described at the beginning of the chapter, and on behalf of 
which, immediately and specially, he concludes and appeals at its 
close, but an India of much larger dimensions, the India of ancient 
geographers, and of the middle ages, which included all the lands 
we are now accustomed to designate by the general term, the East 
Indies, so far at least as these, in earlier ages, were known. Mr. 
Arthur has unconsciously slidden from the more restricted and 
modern signification of the word India into the more ancient and 
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extensive signification to which we have referred. So, in the subse- 
quent part of his discussion, he frequently says of India and Indian 
commerce, and general relations, what is true only if we give to 
the term the latitude we have described ; yet in other places, and 
especially in the practical conclusion to which he urges his readers, 
he speaks of the India he had defined, British Continental India. 
Of course, after he had given a very particular and definite signifi- 
cation to the word India, he should have held to this throughout. 
The common reader will, inevitably, from his discussion, carry 
away an exaggerated estimate of the resources and influence, from 
the earliest ages, of British Continental India. Mr. Arthur has, 
in effect, attributed to the race and territory of the Hindus (we 
scarcely know, by the bye, whether Ceylon, India’s ancient 
emporium, is to be included in the India he has defined or not ; 
he certainly does not name, or refer to it in his definition,) the 
influence and productions of all Eastern Asia. Still, when it is 
remembered that, as Mr. Arthur shows us, and few will be inclined 
to doubt, British India is the key to all Eastern Asia, it will be 
seen that, considered in this view, the claims of all Eastern Asia, 
of all the East, do centre themselves in British India, and that 
Mr. Arthur’s statements are only to be objected to as leading to 
historical misconception, not as giving too much importance to 
Hindu evangelization, or too much weight to Hindu claims. We 
would, therefore, not oppose Mr. Arthur’s conclusion, but only in 
one point amend his plea. 

The following is the close of a noble appeal which Mr. Arthur 
makes for Asia, and therefore for India as ‘its key.’ Here it will 
be seen how rightly and how well he pleads :— 

‘Asia is the largest assemblage of human hearts; thither, then, should 
the human heart most affectionately turn. The darkness of Asia glooms 
more hearts than that of all the world beside, and its sunrise will gladden 
more. While Asia is alien from Christ, more than half the world is far 
away; but when Asia is brought nigh, it will, indeed, be the fulness of the 
Gentiles. Asia is Satan’s stronghold, and wide and proud is the empire 
over which he boasts. The lessons of the past, the movements of the present, 
and the indications of the future, all unite in pointing us, for the key of Asia, 
to Hindustan. Let it be won to Christ, and it will win the tribes surround- 
ing. And, wonderful Providence! the whole of that vast land from the 
Himilaya to Cape Comorin, and from the Indus to the Brumhapootra, is 
open to Christianity! Head of God's ransomed church! why hast thou 
placed before thy people this yawning door, through which we hear, coming 

m the valley and shadow of death, the wail of so many souls ?—p. 340. 
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And thus he sums up his whole argument :— 


‘ What, then, is India? The region which of all upon earth has most 
affected the history and the habits of every other; the region to whose 
influence are traceable the most striking characteristics of ancient civilisa- 
tion, the most notable feats of modern enterprise ; the region whence sprang 
the creeds that even now command the largest number of souls; the region 
that offers the best medium for transmitting moral influences throughout 
Asia; the region that embraces in her arms a host of human hearts, com- 
prising at least one out of every six that beat, and, holding them up to the 
eye of Christian pity, tells her that they are all open to her approach, and 
susceptible of her action.’—p. 341. 


In respect to the influence of India upon the creeds of the 
nations, and in particular the relation of the Indian to the Egyp- 
tian religious system, we should, perhaps, differ from Mr. Arthur, 
but we will not enter into these questions now. We will at 
present only say, for fear we should not hereafter find an oppor- 
tunity of saying it, that if, in referrmg to Count Bjérntsjerna 
as an authority in favour of Egypt’s having derived its religious 
system from India, and enumerating the heads of his arguments in 
support of this hypothesis, Mr. Arthur means to approve the Count’s 
conclusion, as distinctly stated by himself, in its whole extent, namely, 
that the early civilization of hoary Meroé, from which (in his 
opinion) the civilization of Thebes and Memphis descended in the 
lapse of ages, following the course of Egypt’s river,—that this 
primeval civilization was a transplantation from the regions to the 
East of the Indus, and derived from the Indian Brahmans,*— 
we must most entirely differ both from Bjérntsjerna and himself. 
We should, on such a theory, feel bound to assign to Hindu 
civilization an antiquity altogether inconsistent with the Biblical 
chronology. Bjérntsjerna feels no difficulty in doing this, but 
Mr. Arthur would not do it. Let Mr. Arthur but reflect upon 
the mature civilization of Lower Egypt, as evinced from its remain- 


* Bjérntsjerna’s ‘Theogony of the Hindus,’ pp. 839—46, and ‘British 
Empire in the East,’ pp. 27—29. ‘India,’ says the Count, among other 
things, ‘must have developed its religion and culture earlier than Egypt; 
and again, ‘ From India, civilization, together with the religion of the Hin- 
doos, seems to have come to Ethiopia and Meroe, the seat of the Gymno- 
sophists, and thence to have gone down the Nile to Egypt, Xe. He 
accordingly thinks the early Indian monarchy may have possessed an 
antiquity extending back to 7000 Be. 
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ing monuments, even so early as the time of Abraham; and then 
think of the degree of civilization indicated by the Vedas at a 
period later than the Exodus (Professor Wilson dates the Vedas 
about 1300 B.c., Dr. Stevenson between 1000 B.c. and 1200 B.c.), 
—we will leave him to judge from these data whether a civilization 
transplanted from the Brahmans of Hindustan to Ethiopian Meroé 
could so early have spread so far, and grown so mighty, and rooted 
itself so deeply. 

Mr. Arthur’s next chapter (on ‘The People of India,’) we can 
only just notice and pass on; not that it is less interesting or 
valuable than the others, but that it is less in our way as Biblical 
Reviewers, and that our space is limited. It is, indeed, an 
admirable chapter, to which we are happy to give unmixed praise. 
In composing it, our author has wisely availed himself of all that 
has been written by the best authorities on the subject of the 
manners and institutions of the Hindus; but he has, in using these 
materials, judged for himself, and frequently corrected or com- 
pleted their statements from his own observation; indeed a great 
part of the chapter is evidently written directly from his own 
personal knowledge of unadulterated Hinduism ;—while the clear- 
ness and spirit of his style throughout, the vividness of his illustra- 
tions, the dramatic power of his representations, the completeness 
and unity of the picture which he has given—these are all his 
own, and make the chapter eminently his. We have here, indeed, 
by far the most minute, life-like, and complete picture of Hinduism 
in its domestic, social, and civil life and relations, with which we 
are at all acquainted. 
~ And now we approach the subject of India’s religion. Mighty 
subject this, stretching far back into a dark antiquity, and con- 
necting itself with the obscure originals of almost all primeval 
creeds and races! Yet some light has lately been thrown upon 
the early character and connexions of the Hindu faith and worship, 
by translations from the Vedas, which may, perhaps, serve to guide 
us to some probable conclusions respecting them. Dr. Rosen’s 
translation of a part of the Riz Veda into Latin has been pub- 
lished now some years. Dr. Stevenson’s complete English version 
of the Sanhita of the Sima Veda was published at the expense 
of the Oriental Translation Fund in 1842. From these ancient 
standards of Hinduism one thing appears perfectly clear and par- 
ticularly noticeable—that the ancient theological system of the 
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Hindus, the religion of the Vedas, was a very different system 
from that of modern Hinduism—-so different that the latter can 
scarcely be considered a development of the former. Not only 
is there much in modern Hinduism not to be found even jn 
germ in the Vedas, but there is much in the Vedas discrepant 
from modern Hinduism. The celebrated Trimurti, which hag 
always been supposed to be the nucleus, or, perhaps, we should 
say the root, of the Hindu mythological system, is not found, 
as Trimurti, in the Vedas. Among the many hundreds of invo- 
cations addressed to various deities in the Sanhita of the Séma 
Veda, the name of Bramha occurs only four times (pp. 19, 60, 
452, 254), and in the first of these places he stands seventh ina 
list of eight, while Vishnu is fifth, and King Soma first. Vishnu 
is named more frequently, yet comparatively very seldom, and, on 
the whole, appears rather as subordinate, than as approaching to 
supreme. ‘ Vishnu,’ says Mr. Arthur, (pp. 462, 3,) ‘is honoured, 
even in the Sama Veda, with the title “ All-preserving,” and in one ~ 
place is referred to in a way which places him above Indra. Yet 
the latter receives, throughout the work, a thousand-fold more 
honour than Vishnu, who is declared worthy of respect, because 
he is “the intimate friend and companion of Indra.” But in Hin- 
duism, as now existing, Indra is a second-rate god, while Vishnu 
shines in the Triad” Of Shiva there is no distinct or certain 
mention made throughout this Veda, though the author of the 
Bhdshya (or commentary) is inclined to think—on what grounds 
it does not appear (see Dr. Stevenson’s note, p. 252)—that 
through Rudra he is identified with Agni, fire. He would seem, 
indeed, to be recognized, under the name of Rudra, in his cha 
racter of Destroyer, once at least in the Rig Veda (Arthur, p. 467). 
Still even here he appears, not as the legendary Shiva of later 
Hindu mythology, but as the personified destructive power of fire. 
As the Shiva of popular Hinduism he is not known in these 
Vedas. ‘So greatly,’ says Dr. Stevenson, ‘has the system of 
Hinduism been modified since these ancient hymns were composed, 
that the divinities adored as primary in them have sunk down 
into a secondary rank; and others, inferior or unknown in those 
ancient times, have been raised to the place they once held’ 
Now it appears to us that a change such and so great as this, 
cannot be considered a development so properly as a displacement 
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of the ancient system. That system has not, indeed, been entirely 
obliterated, but its principal deities have been degraded, and its 
supreme Deity, the great and all-indwelling Spirit, Soma, would 
seem to have been dethroned, and Brahma seated in his stead. 
Were there, then, two fountains of Hindu mythology, which have 
mingled their streams, the muddier having most prevailed; or two 
stocks, the growth of the grosser and more popular of which has 
overcome and hidden that of the more ancient and refined? Or 
have men’s mere devisings and imaginings—sometimes, perhaps, 
laying hold upon, and taking shape from, a popular story— 
dreamed or contrived the whole monstrous fabric of popular Hindu 
mythology? These are not only curious, but deeply interesting, 
inquiries, and are immediately suggested, upon even a cursory and 
general view of this contrast between ancient and modern Hindu- 
ism. At present, however, we must content ourselves with indi- 
cating them. This is not the place to discuss them, nor, indeed, 
‘ do we expect that they will easily or soon be satisfactorily answered. 
' We should not, however, omit to state, in this general exhibition 
of the contrast between ancient and modern Hinduism, that there 
is no evidence from the Vedas, so far at least as at present known, 
and probably the Sama Veda and Rig Veda may be taken as 
evidence for the whole, that, at the time of writing them, the 
Hindu caste system prevailed. The Bramhans, indeed, are fre- 
quently named and referred to, but not as the supreme caste, nor 
with any reference to castes of inferior degrees. The caste-system 
is first expounded in the Institutes of Menu. 

For a general account of the four Vedas and the other and 
later standards of Hinduism we must refer to Mr. Arthur’s work. 
Our attention in this review will be confined principally to the 
theology of the Sfma Veda. The impression produced on his 
own mind by the perusal of this Veda, Mr. Arthur thus describes 
(p. 441): ‘I took up the Séma Veda in strong hope of finding that 
those distant generations enjoyed at least the fading beams of 
patriarchal light. But that hope soon passed away, and I laid 
down the volume with sorrow. It is only a heap of hymns with- 
out coherency or sense, and wofully devoid of pure theology or 
morals. It is not conceivable that its authors ever intended it to 
assume the place of a revelation from God.’ This is a just 
sentence. We are surprised, however, at the remark which Mr. 
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Arthur makes a little below the above citation: ‘ Nearly all the 
myths which are elaborated in the Puranas, respecting the gods, 
are here referred to as accepted facts in religion.’ Were this 
observation just, our statements in the foregoing paragraph would 
require to be very considerably modified; but not only have we, 
in a very careful perusal of this Veda, failed to discover traces of 
more than a very few of these myths,—but (had we been unsup- 
ported, we should scarcely have ventured to oppose our slight 
acquaintance with Hindu mythology to Mr. Arthur’s more 
extensive knowledge) Dr. Stevenson says, ‘ Vishnu’s Vémana 
Avatdra is several times alluded to or mentioned, but none of the 
rest.’ Shiva, we have seen, is not distinctly or certainly even 
alluded to in the Sima Veda, though he may be once in the 
Rig Veda. 

The subject of the Sanhité of the Sama Veda is thus per- 
spicuously stated by Dr. Stevenson. ‘The Sanhitaé of the Sma 
Veda consists of an arranged series of verses, directed to be 
sung especially at the Somayéga or moon-plant sacrifice. The 
praises of the different deities who are supposed to honour the 
ceremony with their presence, and prayers for the prosperity of 
the worshippers and those connected with them, form the prin- 
cipal subject of these verses. Some of them are supposed to 
have the power of consecrating the fire into which the oblation 
is cast, and others the Soma juice of which it principally con- 
sists.’ ‘Were the Sima Veda discovered by a European,’ says 
Mr. Artbur (p. 442,) ‘who knew nothing of its pretensions, he 
would take it for the effusion of some jovial bard, who, to honour 
his cups, had formed nature into a bacchanalian pantheon, and 
had sung his wassails on oriental plains covered with herds of 
kine.’ Truly said and strikingly! Yet if that European were a 
thoughtful and well-informed man, he would, on a careful perusal, 
discover much in this bacchanalian song-book indicative of the 
human soul’s early struggles with the mystery of being. The 
whole book is an equivoque, and many of the prayers and 
praises which, understood according to the most obvious meaning 
of the letter, seem most strange and degrading, have a mystic 
sense of better import. Still it must not be disguised that the 
cause of this equivoque is a darkness and confusion as to things 
spiritual and divine most melancholy and pitiable. 

The principal deities invoked in this liturgy are Soma, the 
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Spirit; Indra, the round Heaven; Agni, Fire ; Mitra, the Sun, and 
Vayu, the Wind.* ‘After these came Vishnu, then the Sun 
under the names Varuna, Pusha, Aditya, Varuna as god of 
Ocean, Sama, god of the infernal regions; the Aswini Kuméras, 
that is, Beta and Gamma Arietes ; the female divinities—Aditis (the 
Mother of the gods, perhaps the ancient “ Waters,” the primeval 
formless All of early cosmogonies); Saraswati (the river-goddess), 
Yamun4, that is, the river Jumna, called Ansumati; the waters 
generally; the wife and sisters of Agni; the Ribhu, deified 
Bramhans ; the deified eagle Garuda; the genii of various sacri- 
ficial vessels and utensils; and the genius of sin.’t We think 
this worship may suggest to us the mode of error’s deduction 
from primeval truth, the order of superstition’s growth and 
development. We conceive that probably first the Sun, fire, and 
the elements were regarded as symbols and tokens of the unseen 
presence; thence grew a superstitious veneration for these 
symbols and for the powers of nature in general; this led to 
pantheism in feeling, if not in faith or formal worship, soon ex- 
pressed in pantheistic personification, making the powers of nature 
to be, each and all, the Deity, and even giving at length divinity 
to the eagle, and the potent moon-plant juice. Not very different 
from this is Mr. Arthur’s deduction, pp. 447-8, only that he 
makes philosophical pautheism to have been the ‘ point whence 


* Mr. Arthur explains Indra to mean ‘ the Clouds,’ we know not why, since 
not only does Dr. Stevenson explain it to mean the personified Firmament, 
but, throughout the Veda, Indra is represented as engaged in a contest 
with the clouds, which he smites and dissolves with his Vajra or thunder- 
bolt (see particularly, p. 251, with Dr. Stevenson's note). He seems to 
correspond to the Latin Jupiter, ‘sub Jove frigido,’ Horace, Ode 1. The 
moon does not receive worship in this Veda, yet we should be wrong in 
concluding from this that the Moon was not admitted into the Pantheon 
of the Vedas. Dubois quotes from the Yajur Veda a morning prayer 
addressed to the Sun and other deities in conjunction, and very specifically 
and emphatically to the Moon (Arthur, p. 507). 

+ Dr. Stevenson’s Preface. It will be seen that two Varunas are men- 
tioned here ; that Varuna in more modern Hinduism is the Ocean-deity is 
well known; but we have looked in vain for any clear proof that there is 
more than one Varuna referred to in this liturgy, who is in some way very 
closely allied to, or identified with, the Sun. The address to Varuna, 
which Mr. Arthur cites, p- 451, as to the Ocean-god, quite resembles many 
of the addresses to Mitra and Indra. 
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the fathers of Hinduism commenced their wanderings from the one 
true God.’ We think, for reasons which will be seen in the 
course of our article, the view we have given more probable. In 
this system it will be seen that Sabaism appears very sub. 
ordinately. But the most characteristic part of this worship, and 
apparently the most degraded, is the veneration paid to Soma, 
the moon-plant juice, who or which is made to be the original of 
all the gods. We have before, however, hinted that there is an 
equivoque here. Soma is plainly used to signify spirit, in the 
double sense in which we use that term. The quickening and 
invigorating effect of the liquor these early philosophers were 
unable otherwise to account for than by identifying its virtue with 
that of the great source of life, and intelligence, and might. It 
was not because the moon-plaut juice was a part of the great 
pantheon, that they thus dignified it, but because its properties 
were so wonderful and apparently divine. It seemed to be the 
giver of life, and wit, and joy, and strength. Hence it was very 
different from ordinary liquors, and, according to their notions, 
very superior, not only to these, but to anything inanimate. 
How could it confer what it did not possess? Must it not then 
in some way be identified with the source of life, and mind, and 
might? We may deplore their error, but let us at least do them 
the justice to state the grounds of reason (mistaken though they 
were) from which it sprung. Some modern philosophers, from 
such considerations as these, have reduced spirit to mere matter; 
they exalted a liquor, because of those properties which have led us 
to call such products of distillation spirit, to be spirit indeed, 
Hence Soma stands throughout these hymns for the intoxicating 
moon-plant juice, and the original, all-indwelling, and all- 
invigorating spirit. A few extracts, which might be multiplied 
ad libitum, will illustrate these remarks. 

‘The purifying moon-plant juice . . . is prepared for our solemnities, 
and then brings forth native intelligence, as well as sustains bodily 
vigour. Sanhita of the Sama Veda, p. 99. 

‘The spirit distilling Soma sits on his seat on the wave of the sacred sea, 
and as the god of wisdom, he resides in speech . . . . When the moon- 
plant juice is put within the receiving vessel, the god Soma enters into 
it. p. 186. 

¢ The life-preserving streams of the unchangeable purifier proceed 
in all directions to both the worlds . . . . and sit on the receiving vessel 
over the spirit-generating womb and beholder of all things,” &c p. 145. 
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‘The supporter of the heavens, about to become a liquid, the 
strengthener of the gods,’ &e. . . . ‘ The distiller of intellect,’ &c. p. 104. 

‘That primeval (essence alone) has in itself a real existence amid all 
worlds. From it the all-inspiring radiant Sun was produced,’ &c. p. 225-6. 

In the following sentence we have plainly a fraction of ancient 
truth. The reference is evidently to the primeval watery chaos, 
and to the creation of the firmament (Indra), and the sun, still 
by Soma. 

‘The adorable Soma made that Mighty Essence when the womb of 


ocean covered up all the gods; he, the purifier, placed in Indra all his 
might, and the same Soma produced the solar radiance.’ p. 101. 


The next sentence pithily presents this strange identity. 

‘Soma is flowing down pure; he is the creator of intellect, .. . of 
heaven,.. . of earth,.. . of fire,. . . of the sun,... of Indra.’ p. 152. 

We add one sentence more. 

‘The radiance proceeding from the moon-plant upholds the intellect, 
which has been distilled from it: p. 105. 

The same Soma is called the Omniscient, the father of the 
gods, the grand reality, and is said to be the cheerer and 
strengthener of all the gods. But we need say no more in illus- 
tration of the equivoque upon which, as we affirmed, this strange 
theology is founded. Only we must notice that in one place in 
this Veda there is a remarkable allusion to one more ancient than 
even Soma, the great Father-Spirit himself. 

‘When the enlightener of the mind, the word of the ancient one, the 
establisher of heaven and earth, first of all produced the illustrious 
venerable lord Soma, he led him to the sacred receptacle of inebriating 
waters.’ p. 100. 

How simply sublime the former part of this sentence,—how 
mournfully grotesque and degraded the latter ! 

Scarcely less characteristic and remarkable is the homage paid 
to Agni, fire; he is adored as a mighty and primeval god, and 
yet is appealed to as produced by the hands of man, and kindled 
from wood. 

‘Truly wonderful is the method of acting exhibited by the recipient 
of praise, the ever-young; for he goes not to his mother to be suckled, 
but_as soon as the breastless (wood) has produced him, he instantly lays 


hold on the offering, and all at once arriving at manhood, performs his 
duty as messenger of the gods.’ pp. 12, 13. 


So he is said to be produced by friction (p. 180) and to be the 
‘grandson of food’ (p. 8), because food makes the Bramhan, and 
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he the sacred fire. Many similar passages might be referred to, 
He is addressed also as the ‘maintainer of our bodily heat, p. 5, 
his ‘first and principal radiance’ is ‘ lightning-produced,’ his 
‘second’ ‘resides in the sun,’ his ‘third’ is ‘ earth-born’ (p. 18). 

‘To be a head for themselves, the gods produced Agni, the indefatigable 
traveller from earth to heaven, who resides in all mankind, is brought forth 


in sacrifices, is the all-wise, the all-resplendent, the guest of the gods, our 
lord.’ p. 13. 


‘O Agni, thou art to us the chief of the gods, our saviour, the con- 
ferrer of bliss, the subject of our higher praises.’ p. 85. 

The following is a remarkable remnant of true patriarchal 
tradition, harmonizing with the passage we quoted a page back, 
relating to Soma. 


‘How men gaze at the surpassing radiance, which, in the days of old, 
was united to the waters, and now shines forth in the firmament!’ p. 4, 


So (p. 9) the world is said to have sprung from primeval 
waters. 

Indra, the round heaven, is praised with even loftier praises 
than Agni, and on the whole seems to be placed next to Soma. 
Yet so intense and pervasive is the pantheism of these hymns 
that all the principal gods are in turn supreme, and are identified 
with Soma and each other. Thus ‘Soma, in the person of the 
sun,’ is said to ‘enlighten the heaven and the earth,’ p. 102; he 
is said to ‘mount the swift-going chariot of the mighty sun, 
p- 103. Again, we read, p. 156, ‘Thou, O purifying Soma, in 
the form of the wondrous Agni, glorious as a king, didst mingle 
thyself with our songs.’ So Soma is entitled ‘ the exhilaration of 
India,’ and, as we have seen, is said to cheer and strengthen all 
the gods. Again, it is said, p. 276, ‘Agni is radiance, and 
radiance is Agni; Indra is radiance, and radiance is Indra. The 
Sun is radiance, and radiance is the Sun.’ 

But we cannot afford space for any more samples of this style 
of worship. A selection may be seen in Mr. Arthur’s work. We 
have cited enough to illustrate the nature of the materialistic 
pantheism which characterizes the Vedas. We remark, in general, 
that there is no evidence here of any tradition of a Divine triad. 
Triads, indeed, frequently occur in invocation, but there seems to 
be no grand of supreme triad, and duads occur more frequently 
than triads, while groups of four, or even more, divinities are not 
infrequent. The Trimurti is evidently a much later invention. 
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We think this should teach a lesson to those who, like Cudworth, 
and many others, both before and since his day, would find the 
Trinity in every great triad of ancient heathen gods. 

We discover here abundant evidence of that tendency to per- 
sonification and allegory, from which, probably, much of Hindu 
popular mythology has grown. There are continual references to 
Indra’s contests with Vritra, the cloud-shaped demon, and the 
Rakshasas, or aérial powers. ‘The whole legend of Vritrésura 
seems but an allegorical description of the forked lightning passing 
from one cloud to another, and the other concomitants of a 
thunder-storm.’ (Dr. Stevenson’s Note, p. 39.) So flames are 
described as the ‘ sacrifice-devouring, wealth-bestowing, offering- 
produced, every-where-going sisters’ of Agni (p. 3). Other 
examples of this tendency will have been noticed in the preceding 
sketch. 

Sabaism, as we have said, appears to occupy a very subordinate 
place in this theology. The Sun, though personified, seems to be 
regarded rather as a power, than as a personal and intelligent 
being. The divine Kumaras alone of the nightly host of heaven 
receive worship. But the principle of hero-worship appears dis- 
tinctly in these words : 


‘Those men who conquer the earth ascend to the lofty mansions of the 


sky from this nether-world ; even as the descendants of Angiras went up to 
heaven.’ p. 19. 


To Garuda, the deified vulture or eagle, is once addressed 
adoration, at the very close of the liturgy. Here we probably 
discover the earliest effect upon their system of worship, of the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, which appears indistinctly in one 
passage of this Veda. (See Arthur, p. 478.) 

There is an allusion or two, as we have already remarked, to the 
Vémana Avatér of Vishnu (pp. 40, 253); there are several 
references to the grotesque legend of Rishi Dadhicha and his 
horse-head, with which Indra slew ninety times nine of his foes, 
the Rakhshasas (pp. 33, 147-8), and to Indra’s recovery of the 
cows which had been stolen by the Pani (merchant) Asurs (pp. 189, 
193, 207, 242, 249, 250). Sukra’s intoxication is alluded to, but 
not the legend afterwards invented to account for it (p. 66). Soma, 
or Sukra (it does not clearly appear which, but it is certainly one 
of the two, and not Vishnu) is spoken of as having assumed a 
boar's form (p. 98), and Soma, in one place, appears to be referred 
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to as having endured vicarious sufferings (p. 156). These are all 
the legendary allusions that we have been able to discover; mere 
allegories, such as Indra’s contests with Vritra and the Rakshasas, 
we do not include in the number. The repeated hostile and con- 
temptuous allusions to the merchant Asurs, with their prince Bala, 
‘the cow-stealing tribe,’ ‘the thievish tribes who offer no sacrifice? 
and who ‘hate the Bramhans,’ are curious, and suggestive of in. 
teresting historical inquiries. 

The points of contrast between this system of theology (if system it 
may be called) and that of modern Hinduism, will at once suggest 
themselves to all who possess any acquaintance with the latter. It is 
plainly a system of element-worship, which, passing into Pantheism, 
becomes, through the consequent confusion of Matter and Spirit, 
and the identification of all being, however various its modes and 
forms, constantly less and less symbolical and _ spiritual, and 
more gross and material, and gets surrounded by clouds of new 
divinities, modes and forms, (for some reason or other conceived 
to be entitled to homage,) of the One and All. Legend, too, and 
personification, poetry and the mere caprice of invention, are 
doing their part towards the increase of a shapeless Theology, 
which, in the course of after ages, has attained to its present 
monstrousness of form and enormity of absurd invention. We 
may, in one phrase, designate this system (the phrase may be an 
anachronism, but the sense is right) as an early Magianism in pro- 
cess of corruption. Let us endeavour to justify this description. 

We have seen above what were the principal divinities of the 
Vedas, and, probably, the most ancient objects of idolatrous 
worship to the fathers of the Hindu race. Compare now with 
these the divinities of Magian adoration as enumerated by 
Herodotus. Speaking of the Persians, he says (i. 131), ‘They 
are accustomed to offer from the summits of the highest moun- 
tains sacrifices to Jove, so designating the whole circumference of 
the heaven.* They sacrifice also to the sun and moon, and to earth 
and fire and water and winds; and these are the only divinities 
whom they have worshipped from the beginning.t Diogenes 
Laertius (1 Procem.), writing of the Magi, says that ‘fire and 
earth and water were their gods,’ and in the next page giving 
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what he calls Aristotle’s account of the Magi, he makes them 
more ancient than the Egyptians. From the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon it appears that the Persians acknowledged a supreme 
Deity, called by him, in Greek fashion, ancestral Jove, with whom 
Helios and Hestia, that is, the sun and fire, were associated as 
inferior. It is plain from Herodotus’ definition, that Jove, in 
these accounts, precisely corresponds to the thunderbolt-wielding 
Indra of the Vedas. The correspondence of the other divinities 
with those of the Vedas is too plain to admit of doubt. Indeed 
the very name Mitra is found in the Persian Mithra, both desig- 
nating the sun. 

And as the Magian divinities and those of the Vedas so remark- 
ably correspond, so also do the respective modes of worship. 
The worship of the Vedas (a private, but very solemn worship) 
was performed before three Kundas, or ‘ sacred fire places,’ in 
the inner part of a Brahman’s house, placed according to sacred 
rule. So the worship of the Magians, it is well known, whether 
public or private, was always performed before sacred fires, the 
private (of course) in their own houses. The sacred fires of the 
Magians were not to be extinguished ; so, in the Brahman’s house, 
sacred fire was to be ever burning. The Magians abominated 
images and temple-shrines; and, so far as appears from the 
Vedas, images, at the period when this ritual was composed, 
were not yet in use (Arthur, p. 448). In their burial super- 
stitions, also, (with certain modifications or limitations,) their aver- 
sion to maritime employments, and, in general, their religious 
fear of defiling the elements, we discover additional points of resem- 
blance between the Magians and the Bramhans. We think it is 
impossible to look at these various, and (many of them) fundamental, 
resemblances, (with which there is no important difference to place 
in contrast,) without being convinced of the near relationship of 
these forms of worship. Those who, from a study of the history 
aud phenomena of idolatry, have attained to some understanding 
of the common character which belongs to the various idolatries 
of our race, will have no difficulty in accounting for the non- 
appearance, among the direct and ordinary objects of Magian 
adoration, as enumerated by the earliest authorities, of any deity 
corresponding to the Hindu Soma, the Father Spirit, the One and 
All. It is true that the Dualism of the Magians appears not, 
‘at least in any distinct form, in the Vedas. But this is probably 
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not coeval with the most ancient form of sun and fire and element 
worship, but a subsequent philosophical refinement and abstraction, 
suggesting itself to those who possessed a more refined and 
systematic genius than the pastoral Brahmans; whilst these 
departed into grosser conceptions. Neither is this dualism 
necessarily and exclusively peculiar to Magianism, but it may 
have been, and probably was, associated with the Chaldaic 
Sabaism. 

To these views may be objected the comparative modernness of 
Zoroaster’s creed as compared with the early era of commencing 
Hinduism. But who can say when Zoroaster lived? The latest 
authorities give to the genuine portions of the Zendavesta an 
antiquity not inferior to that which Dr. Stevenson allows to the 
Vedas. (See Prichard’s Researches, vol. iv.) Besides, whatever 
may have been his era, there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
he was only a reformer, as he has ever been esteemed, not the 
inventor of a faith; that element worship had, before his time, 
been immemorially established in his native province ; and that 
the mission which he undertook and accomplished was to restore 
the faith of his nation to a state of approximate purity, to some- 
thing like its early simplicity. 

Indeed the near alliance of the Zend and Sanskrit languages 
would, of itself, lead us to infer the kinship of the early idolatries 
of the Zend and Hindu races, as of the races themselves. Sir 
William Jones, accordingly, upon his discovery of that alliance, 
immediately deduced this inference. (Works, vol. iii. 1807.) He, 
however, conceived that the worship which had prevailed in very 
early times both in India and in Persia was, in substance, the 
same as Modern Hinduism, with its fully-developed caste-system, 
and vast and overgrown popular mythology ; let us, however, 
apply to this subject the principle which he has himself enounced 
in another part of the same volume (p. 386), that ‘natural, and 
most human, operations proceed from the simple to the com- 
pound,’ and we shall probably feel inclined to conclude that a 
system nearly corresponding to that which has received, from its 
order of priesthood, the designation of Magianism, was common 
to the forefathers of the Arian or Irannian races, whether western 
or eastern, Hindu or Medo-Persian (if we should not rather say 
Medo-Bactrian), that the theology of the Vedas is a corruption of 
this earlier and less degraded creed, and that this was the type 
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according to which Zoroaster, rejecting the still recent intrusions 
of Sabaism and the Hindu pantheism, endeavoured to reform his 
ancestral faith. 

Indeed we are persuaded that Magianism has at least as good 
atitle as Sabaism to be accounted a primary perversion of the 
original truth. Von Hammer has, from his investigations into these 
subjects, come to the conclusion that the symbolical adoration of 
fire was the earliest form of creature-worship, and that from this 
root Sabaism grew. If with fire he associates the sun, his con- 
clusion agrees with ours. From sun and fire reverence as a root 
we think it probable that both Magianism and Sabaism grew. 
Yet the relationship is nearer and stronger to the former of these 
than to the latter. It is remarkable that Diodorus Siculus 
(Biblioth. Hist. lib. i. cap. 11), informs us that the most ancient 
Egyptians first held the sun and moon to be eternal and celestial 
gods, and then added to the number spirit, fire, earth, ocean, and 
air, evidently a worship more allied to Magianism than to Sabaism. 
It is well known, too, that the ancient Egyptians agreed with 
the Persians and Hindus in their superstitious dread of defiling 
the earth or the sacred waters. Hence they embalmed their dead, 
and ranged them in their catacombs; and hence, again, a part of 
the profession of the deceased, before Anubis and Thoth, the 
Egyptian Minos and Rhadamanthus, is, ‘I have not defiled the 
pure waters of the god of my country.’ And here we are re- 
minded that the Persians believed those persons, in Paradise, 
would be peculiarly blessed, who, in their lives, had been religiously 
careful not to defile water. (See Univ. Hist. Ancient Persians, 
ch. xi.) The worship of solar or vestal fire seems to have been a 
part of the earliest idolatry of all great races. It prevailed 
everywhere, from the Celtic Druids in the West of Europe, 
throughout the breadth of the whole world, to the Aztecs and 
Mexicans and Peruvians of the American continent. What was 
the worship of Vesta at Rome and in Greece, but the primeval 
fire-worship ? 

‘Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam,’ 
says Ovid in his Fasti. And it is remarkable that alike at Rome 
and Delphi and Athens, in Thebes and Babylon, the sacred fire was 
attended by priestesses, who were virgins or widows. At Thebes 
and Babylon the priestess was said to be the bride of the sun-god. 


_ It is well known that M. Bailly made his original great civilized 
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nation, which dwelt, as he fancied, in the Hyperborean regions of 
Asia, on the banks of the Jenisei, and of which he conceived all the 
various nations and races of the world’s history to be branches 
or offshoots, to be worshippers of the sun and fire.* Larcher, 
annotating upon Herodotus, i. 131, remarks that, ‘like the 
ancient Persians, all the more ancient nations were not wor- 
shippers of images.’ Lucian tells us that the ancient Egyptians 
had no statues in their temples. According to Eusebius, the 
Greeks were not worshippers of images before the time of Cecrops, 
who first of all erected a statue to Athena. And Plutarch tells 
us that ‘Numa forbade the Romans to represent the deity under 
the form of a man or an animal; and for seventy years this 
people had not in their temples any statue or painting of the 
Deity.’ 

Now all these traces seem to indicate an early Magianism 
rather than Sabaism. According to the latter system the 
heavenly bodies were not mere powers and presences, but were 
conceived as personal intelligences ; and Sabaism, far from being 
repugnant to image-worship, ever led to it. The personal in- 
telligences were soon represented by personal figures. According 
to the former system in its purest state, the sun was God’s ‘best 
image,’ but not an independent personal existence; God too was 
in the fire, the wind, the water, the heaven, the earth, but these 
were not independent gods. We know that this would probably 
soon be,and, indeed, soon was corrupted into a pantheistic material 
worship ; still it would long retain its repugnance to images. 
These would be introduced in infringement of its early principle 
and characteristic genius, when the ancient creed was displaced by 
a popularized and degraded system of mythology and worship. 
This would appear to have been not yet the case in the timeof 
the Vedas, so far as regarded the Brahmanical religion: but from 
all the evidence which we possess we are led to believe that the 
Medo-Persian religion had been to some extent thus corrupted in 


* This learnedly sustained but whimsical theory, which found Plates 
Atlantis in Nova Zembla, and which was pleasantly exploded, not very 
long after its promulgation, by Sir W. Jones, has been recently with a few 
modifications, reproduced by Count Bjérnstzerna in his ‘Theogony of the 
Hindus.’ Lord Woodhouselee, too, in his Universal History, expounds, 
and seems not to disfavour it. 
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the time of Zoroaster, and that he restored it to at least an 
approximate purity. And how the corruption, of the progress of 
which we discover evident proofs even in the Vedas, in the course 
of after ages changed almost entirely the character of the Hindu 
religion, we have already hinted. 

A late writer in the ‘ British Quarterly Review’ so well expresses 
our views as to the probable mode of the early passage of patri- 
archal truth into Magianism (the word is ours, not his, and we 
mean the thing Magianism, by whatever name it may have been at 
first, or should now be designated) that we prefer giving his words 
rather than any others which we could use, especially as we think 
it will from these be evident that when in another place the same 
writer supposes ‘Sabaism to have been the earliest corruption of 
patriarchal truth among the Parsis,’ he is not less inconsistent with 
himself than opposed to the views which we have been supporting. 
After alluding to the common inheritance of ancient truth received 
by the ancient Persians from the patriarchs, soon after the flood, 
he says : — 

‘Many ages after they still regarded with horror the use of 
images or temples, as not worthy of the Creator and Lord of all 
things. From their records and traditions we think it likely that, 
ata very early time, they looked on the sun as the Shechinah of the 
Divine Presence, and on fire as an emanation from the Sun, the 
most glorious and fitting emblem of the Invisible. With some- 
what of the same reverence, they were fearful of defiling the air, 
the earth, or water, which, together with fire, they revered as the 
elements of all things,’ &e. 

We have made a distinction above between Magianism and 
Sabaism, which we would farther elucidate. Even when the 
planets and stars came to be admitted into the material pantheon 
of the Hindus and of the degenerating Parsis, (before the time of 
Toroaster,) their religious system thus enlarged and corrupted 
would not necessarily, nor very soon, come to include Sabaism 
Properly so called. ‘The worship of the heavenly bodies, on the 
principles of the material system, is not (be it observed) proper 

ianism : for, in the first place, they are not on the principles 

of that system worshipped exclusively, but conjunctively with the 

whole frame of nature; and, in the second place, not as separate 

gods, but as the varied members or portions of the supposed one 

true God. The materialized worship of them may, therefore, have 
2H2 
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easily sprung from what Moses describes as a polluted mode of 
invocating Jehovah (Gen. iv. 26); but it is impossible, in the very 
nature of things, that Sabianism could have sprung direct from 
the patriarchal worship of the Supreme Being.’ (Faber on the 
Dispensations, Book i. chap. vi.) 

This last point Faber argues at length, and with great acuteness, 
He conceives Sabaism accordingly to have originated from Hero- 
Worship, as an almost immediate consequence. Heroes being 
supposed to be translated to the firmament, according to a text 
we have already quoted from the Vedas, and being conceived also 
to be, all of them, incarnations of the one Jehovah, according toa 
mistaken understanding of the original promise, they, and in 
connexion with them the heavenly bodies to which they were 
translated, were adored as Divine. He connects with this theory 
a peculiar translation of Gen. iv. 1,—‘I have gotten a man, even 
Jehovah,’ supposing that Eve imagined this to be the seed spoken 
of, Gen. iii. 15. But his theory need not stand or fall with this 
text. He refers, also, in illustration of his views, to the Hinda 
Avataras, and to the apotheosis of Julius Czesar and the Divine 
worship thereafter paid to his star. We may refer, in illustration 
and confirmation of this view, to the very remarkable account 
which Mr. Arthur gives (pp. 201—3) of the canonization of a 
Goobbee schoolmaster, who lived about two centuries ago, as a 
Hindu god, an avatara of Shiva, and thenceforth tutelar deity of 
Goobbee, under the title of Goobbee Appa. 

Our readers will not think it inapposite if we cite, in further 
illustration of the view given above of the probable course of early 
perversion, so far as regards the derivation of element-worship 
from primeval truth, the account which Sanchoniathon gives of the 
earliest antediluvian idolatry. ‘In the second generation, during 
a time of great drought, Genus and Genea [according to Bishop 
Cumberland, Cain and Caina] stretched forth their hands to heaven 
in adoration of the Sun, for they judged him to be lord of the 
heavens. Afterwards, in the fifth generation, two pillars were 
consecrated to the elements of Fire and Wind. And, at length, 
the authors of this idolatry being dead, similar pillars, with tranks 
of trees, were dedicated to them, and their memory was preserved 
by solemn feasts.’ This may be mere legend, but did not nature 
teach the legend? Is not this process of perversion accordant 
with nature’s tendencies ? 
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Yet we would not have it supposed that we flatly deny the 
possibility of Sabaism having arisen apart from hero-worship, and 
coordinately with nature-worship. We think this may have been. 
That the Sun was the earliest object of perverted worship, who 
can doubt? He 


‘ Looks from his sole dominion like the god 
Of this world.’ 


Among material objects he is his ‘Maker’s best image.’ In the 
serene and intermedial climes of earth especially, the worshipper 
of Deity would naturally, in paying his morning and evening 
orisons, look and kneel towards that bright symbol of Him who 
‘eovercth himself with light as with a garment ;’ and how soon, 
as by the papal worshippers of the crucifix and the images of 
saints, would the symbolical reverence be changed into idolatrous 
worship! Some will have it that the Tower of Babel was a temple 
to Belus. This at least seems to point to an ancient tradition that 
the Sun was first deified. Fire would be inseparably connected 
with the Sun, as an appropriate symbol. Here, we take it, is the 
germ of all idolatry. On the one hand, among races of a more 
refined and gravely earnest genius, dwelling, perhaps, amidst 
mountain solitudes, and shadowy forests, and springing or rushing 
waters,—and leading a settled life,—there would be associated 
with it a general worship of the principles and powers of Nature: 
on the other hand, tribes who spent their life in roaming the 
desert, or who pastured their flocks in the wide wilderness, baving 
once adopted the Sun as an object of worship, would then, in their 
nightly watchings or musings, lift up their eyes from earth’s wide 
loneliness to the crowded and glorious heaven above them, where 
was ‘the moon walking in brightness,’ and whence ten thousand 
eyes of light seemed kindly to beam upon them, and their hearts 
would be enticed to worship them. Among the desert rangers of 
fervid climes especially, the mild radiance and grateful coolness of 
the cloudless nights would tempt gratitude and admiration to bow 
before the material glory. Job, a dweller in Arabia, knew the 
force of this temptation (Job xxxi. 26—28). 

But we must close this article, for our space is gone. Many 
are the points unnoticed, upon which we had intended at least to 
say a little. Castes in general, and the Hindu and Egyptian 
taste-systems in particular, the mutual correspondences of the 
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Hindu and Egyptian mythologies (correspondences which we 
believe to date from a period considerably later than Egypt's 
earliest civilization, and of which there would seem to be no traces 
in its earliest monuments,—of which, too, the Vedas afford no 
indications)—these matters would have claimed some discussion, 
and this discussion might have assisted us in determining the 
questions which we put some pages back, as to the sources and 
growth of the present Hindu mythological system. This we 
have reason to suppose is, in great part, very much more modern 
than is generally imagined ; not a little of it having been positively 
invented, or introduced and adapted from other systems of religion, 
since the commencement of the Christian era. Even the history 
of our adorable Saviour seems to have furnished its quota towards 
the adornment and completion of the legendary story of the 
abominable Krishna. (Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 394, 5). 
Yet we are quite disposed to admit that not a little, also, of this 
mythology is very ancient; and possibly part of it may even be 
derived from those aboriginal races of India which were conquered 
by the invading Brahman race.* There are languages yet spoken 
extensively in India, the fundamental relationship of which to the 
Sanscrit is very dubious, or at any rate slight.and remote. + 

Before we lay our pen aside we must return, for a moment, to 
the chapter on India’s religion in Mr. Arthur’s work, which has 
suggested the foregoing remarks. It will be found to contain an 
interesting, painfully interesting, account of the Hindu sacred 
books, and of the most striking (mentionable) characteristics of the 
Hindu mythology, sufficiently full and minute for the general 
reader. Fancy’s vivid play and eloquent appeal were, to a great 
extent, excluded by the nature of the subject and the design of the 
chapter ; still a master’s hand may be discerned throughout. 

J. H.R. 


* See a very ingenious discussion on the ancient Pali race in Lord 
Lindsay's Letters, vol. i. pp. 100—109. His lordship identifies in race the 
Pali, the Philistines, the Egyptian Shepberd-Kings, the Pelasgi, and the 
present Bheels of Hindustan. His theory, however, is very questionable. 

+ See Arthur, pp. 421,2; ‘Theogony of the Hindoos,’ p. 128; Sir W. 
Jones’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 38, 34; and Prichard’s Researches. 
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Ill. 


SPECIMENS OF THE HIGHER ORDER OF SACRED ORATORY 
IN GERMANY. 


WITH NOTES AND PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS. 


We propose to insert, at intervals, a short series of articles 
under the above title. We believe that there are many of our 
readers who find no pleasure in cherishing a half-founded prejudice, 
or in taking up with an injurious suspicion, against any nation or 
class of men bearing the Christian name, and who will feel obliged to 
us for furnishing them with a few examples of the extent and degree 
in which evangelical truth and evangelical feeling prevail, and find 
utterance, in the high places of the church of the Reformation. 

The title we have adopted must not be construed too strictly. 
When we speak of ‘the Higher Order of Sacred Oratory’ in Ger- 
many, we have no intention of confining ourselves to specimens of 
merely rhetorical excellence, which we may observe, by the way, 
hardly ever admits of being perfectly translated from one language 
to another. We would do honour to the sacred orator who is 
distinguished by the matter and form of the ¢hought which he 
delivers, not less than to him who clothes his thought (whatever 
its dimensions or its quality) in graceful expressions. 

We do not propose to include in this series al/ the names which 
might fitly form a part of it. Let none who happen to have 
favourites amongst this class of authors think themselves aggrieved 
if they do not meet with them here. Nor do we think of following 
any particular order of selection. Each specimen will be a whole, 
as well as part of a larger whole. And when our readers or 
ourselves shall become tired of the course which is thus begun, it 
can at once be dropped, without detracting from whatever value 
may belong to the portions which shall have been already issued. 


DR. CARL IMMANUEL NITZSCH, 
OF BERLIN, 
Late Professor of Theology and University-Preacher at Bonn, dc. de. 
PREFATORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 
Germany, in the long catalogue of her living theologians, can 
hardly point to a more distinguished name than the above. Edu- 
cated independently of the personal teaching of Schleiermacher, 
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the great reformer of German theology,—mightily influenced, on 
the other hand, by the writings of this profound thinker and 
scholar,—yet again, successfully emulating his scholarship and 
his thoughtfulness, and asserting the independence of his own 
mind as to its faith and knowledge,— it was the fortune of Nitzsch 
to find his merits recognized, and his opinions respected, by Schleier- 
macher himself.* The account which is here given respecting 
him is not to be regarded as complete in every particular; but, 
imperfect as it is, it may perhaps serve to interest those into whose 
hands this humble and admiring tribute to his genius and charac- 
ter may happen to fall. 

Carl Immanuel Nitzsch was born September 2Ist, 1787, at 
Borna, where his father, Carl Ludwig Nitzsch,+ who was also a 
divine of considerable eminence, sustained the office of superin- 
tendent. His early education was received at home, from private 
tutors, and in the ancient school or gymnasium at Schulpforte, 
which numbers Klopstock, Lessing, and many other notables of 
German literature, among its former alumni. When this had been 
completed, he went through the university curriculum at Witten- 
berg, where his father had been for some years general superin- 
tendent and professor. Having adopted the peculiar doctrinal 
views of the latter, he qualified in the usual way for entrance upon 
the work of university teaching, by means of a Latin thesis, ‘Com- 
mentatio critica de Testamentis XII patriarcharum.’ This was 


* See Schleiermacher's “ Zweites Sendschreiben iiber seine Glaubens- 
lehre, an Dr. Liicke,” in the Stud. und Krit. for 1829, p. 526. “ Einige 
Bedenklichkeiten laisst mich unser Nitzsch ahnden.” (I have reason to 
forebode some objections on the part of our good friend Nitzsch.) 

+ Carl Ludwig Nitzsch, the son of a clergyman at Wittenberg, was born 
August 6th, 1751, and educated at the Gymnasium (Fiirstenschule) at 
Meissen, and the University of Wittenberg. He was for a time private 
tutor at Brandis, near Leipzig; then (1781) minister at Beucha, (1785) 
superintendent at Borna, (1787) cathedral-superintendent at Zeitz, (1790) 
general superintendent and professor at Wittenberg, and (1817) director 
of the Preacher-Seminary. He died at Wittenberg, December 5th, 1831. 
He belonged originally to the school of Spalding and Zollikofer; but, influ- 
enced by Kant’s writings, and yet dissatisfied with their immediate results, 
he endeavoured to strike out a new path for himself, and to rescue at once 
the spirituality of religion and the dignity of revelation. 

Another son of his, Gregor Wilh. Nitzsch, born November 22nd, 1790, 
now or lately professor at Kiel, has attained to distinguished eminence 4s 
an editor and expositor of the Homeric writings. 
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in 1810. A year later, he was appointed Diaconus at the Schloss- 
Kirche, the memorable scene of Luther’s first public protest against 
the corruptions of the Papacy. So early did his reputation become 
established, that, in 1817, when he was but thirty years of age, he 
received from the University of Berlin the high distinction of a 
Doctorate in Theology. In the same year, in connexion with the 
tercentenary of the commencement of the Reformation, the Augus- 
tinian Monastery at Wittenberg, once the abode of Luther, was 
converted into a Preacher-Seminary for the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia. The chief directorship of the institution being entrusted 
to his father, Dr. Nitzsch also received an appointment in the 


. seminary, in pursuance of which he lectured upon the History of 


the Christian Life and the Homilies of the Fathers. He seems to 
have been greatly honoured and beloved by his pupils. In the 
year 1819, five of them, who were about to leave, requested to 
have in a published form, as a memorial of their happy fellowship 
with him, some of the discourses which he had delivered in the 
churches of Wittenberg since the foundation of the Seminary. 
He complied, by entrusting them with a number of his manu- 
scripts, from which they were to select and publish what they 
thought proper. This labour of love was creditably performed ; 
and the volume which thus had its origin was deemed so valuable 
that a second and unaltered edition was demanded by the public 
in 1844, 

Nitzsch’s removal from Wittenberg took place in 1822. It was 
followed by a very considerable modification of his doctrinal con- 
Victions, produced chiefly by a careful and earnest study of the 
writings of Daub and Schleiermacher. He is generally reckoned 
along with the followers of the latter, and with good reason ; 
although there are points of difference which are not unimportant, 
and on the whole, perhaps, his system may be said to have more 
of a Biblical character than can be claimed for that of Schleier- 
macher. 

For many years past, Nitzsch has been,—without disparagement 
to the other highly distinguished men who have laboured there,— 
the chief ornament of the Protestant faculty of theology in the 
University of Bonn. He is evidently formed, both by nature and 
by cultivation, for this kind of activity above all others. Insight, 
as full and free as man may attain, into the Divine and all that it 
contains, produces, or implies, is the paramount necessity of his 
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intellect,—the object of its instinctive tendency. But his soul is 
too healthy, and his piety too fervent, to allow him to rest con- 
tented with speculation, however profound, or with contemplation, 
however elevated and ennobling. As University-Preacher in con- 
nexion with the Protestant part of the University, he shares the 
duties of the one Protestant church of Bonn with the one pastor of 
its congregation.* His dignity of Superior Councillor of Con- 
sistory (conferred in 1843) is not, as in many cases, merely titular; 
he is an actual member of the Consistory which meets at Cobleng, 
and takes a lively interest in all that concerns the welfare of the 
Protestant Church in the Rhine-Province, and indeed throughout 
Prussia and the rest of Germany. In 1846, after the King had 
granted a constitution to the United Evangelical Church, Nitzsch 
went to Berlin, to take part in the proceedings of the Landes. 
Synode, or General Assembly, at its first meeting. Probably there 
were few who, merely as individuals, exercised a more powerful 
influence upon those proceedings than he did. An amiable and 
excellent man, himself a distinguished ornament of the Assembly,— 
the preacher Sydow,—said of him at the time, in conversation 
with the writer, ‘He (Nitzsch) is the star of our Synod.’ And 
this testimony was confirmed by the reports, official and unofficial, 
which appeared in the public journals respecting the proceedings 
of the Assembly. Dr. Nitzsch was particularly concerned in the 
solution of the formidable problem presented by the subject of the 
Church Standards ; respecting the extent to which, and the manner 
in which, candidates for ordination should be required to give 
pledge of their adherence to the letter and the spirit of these 
documents, so important as records of the experience and convic- 
tions of the Churches in ages now gone by. 

He has also distinguished himself as a controversialist, and asa 
reviewer; in the former capacity, especially against the late Dr. 
Mohler of Tiibingen, one of the ablest defenders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in recent times,—and against Dr. D. F. Strauss, 
the too notorious Mythologist (if one may so apply the term) of 
Christianity. In the latter character, he appears as one of the 
honoured quinquevirate to which the theological world is indebted 


* The town or city of Bonn, out of a population of 16,000, has not, if I 
recollect aright, more than 2,000 who are even nominally Protestants. The 
case is much the same throughout a large part of the Rhine country. 
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for the original appearance and the continued vitality of that 
excellent ‘ Quarterly,’ the ‘Theologische Studien und Kritiken.’ 
Perhaps the reader would like to have some idea of his personal 
appearance. Imagine, then, a man, apparently from fifty-five to 
sixty years of age; of a stature not above the middle height, but 
rendered noble by an inward dignity and self-command ; hair of a 
dark chestnut colour, sprinkled here and there with gray; features 
regular, but rather strongly marked, slightly inclining to the 
Roman cast; forehead broad and moderately high, deeply traced 
with the lines of thought ; brow somewhat projecting ; large, deep, 
tender, quenchless eyes: the whole outward personality suggesting 
to the observer, ‘ Here is a man to whom, if it should please him 
to open his lips, it might be well, for one’s own sake, to listen.’ 
And this impression suffers no diminution—quite the contrary— 


. When the observer sees him engaged in the service of the sanc- 


tuary. It will be rare, perhaps, to meet with a man who is at 
all to be compared with him, as it regards the power of making 
his fellow-worshippers feel the presence of God. The writer well 
recollects his own experience of this power, when, with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the German language, he went to hear 
Nitzsch for the first time, in the Protestant Church at Bonn. 
And subsequent re-hearings only served to confirm the first 
impression. The most marked instance of this occurred in Berlin, 
while the session of the Landes-Synode was in progress. It was 
in the Dreifaltigkeitskirche ; the church which had so often 
resounded to the now silent voice of Schleiermacher, whose memory 
was still cherished in the heart of many a hearer. Nitzsch is not 
what is commonly called a popular preacher ; his entire spiritual 
being is too deeply stirred in the work of preaching, to make his 
ministrations pleasing to those who love the gentle excitement of 
commonplace platitudes; and the natural habit of his mind, in 
regard to both thought and expression, tends too much to pro- 
fundity, comprehensiveness, compression, and involution, to allow 
of his being easily intelligible to all classes of hearers. But Berlin, 
in proportion to the whole number of its population, contains, 
perhaps, as large an educated class as any city in the world,— 
Tam tempted to think, a larger; and here Nitzsch is appreciated. 
It was on a bright, warm summer morning. The church, with 
its two rows of galleries, was filled; the pews in the lower part 
Were overflowing ; citizens, government officials, students of the 
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University, and ladies of every rank and class, were packed side by 
side; and in the open space before the pulpit, the Kiister* and 
his assistants were driving a profitable traffic in chairs, which they 
continued to bring out of a lumber-room adjoining the vestry for 
some time after the service had actually commenced. The brief 
and simple (though somewhat meagre) Liturgy is ended; Nitzsch 
is seen ascending the pulpit; he bends over the front in silent 
prayer; every sound is hushed; and when he once more raises his 
head, there rests upon his features a calm, thoughtful, trusting, 
reverent expression, which tells of the presence of God within him 
and around; every line which time, and care, and study, have 
traced upon his brow has disappeared; the ever-youthful, yet 
manly spirit that dwells within, impresses its own character upon 
its outward vehicle and organ. He speaks; soberly, deliberately, 


with beautifully distinct, yet unaffected utterance; in tones which . 


might well, perhaps, be a little more varied, but which, by their 
subdued earnestness, are more touching to the reflective and 
receptive soul, than all the noise of such as are most commonly 
reputed to be ‘sons of thunder.’ And though this earnestness 
sometimes deepens, and communicates to his utterance a quicker 
and more tremulous march, a louder and more thrilling tone, still, 
he never loses the self-possession of a conscious messenger of God. 
He seems always to walk upon the waves of human and Divine 
emotion— majestically, too—however they may rise and swell 
beneath him. The habitual expression of his countenance testifies, 
if I have read it aright, that he is one in whom a sensibility, at once 
expansive and profound, is balanced and directed by the mightier 
power of Christian faith and Christian thoughtfulness, — rarely 
found, perhaps, in such joint intensity and happy combination. 
The sermons of Nitzsch are especially distinguished by a fulness 
and right adjustment of Christian doctrine, a thoroughness (of that 
kind which a German would call Griindlichkeit) in the treatment 
of the subject, great compression and great suggestiveness, and a 
spirit and manner which make the ethical bearings of the truth 
exhibited constantly felt, even where they are not formally pointed 
out. Nor have his habits of mental discipline bound him slavishly 


* The Kiister (in some places styled also Sacristan) keeps the keys of 
the church, and is generally, so far as the interior of the church is concerned, 
a sort of sexton, verger, beadle, and pew-opener, all in one. 
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to a narrow set of homiletical formule; the freedom, originality, 
and adaptation to the circumstances of time and place, which 
appear in his treatment of a text, are such as to justify his own 
assertion, that there is accessible to the Christian minister an 
amount and diversity of homiletical material which has never yet 
been properly estimated.* 

The greater part of this brief sketch was written before the 
writer became aware,—or, at least, before he received assurance,— 
of Nitzsch’s removal to Berlin. May he, in this still more import- 
ant sphere of labour, enjoy a large increase of that usefulness to 
which his life is conseerated, and of that consequent dignity which 
his soul supremely desires,—the dignity of being an earnest, able, 
and effective worker for Christ and his kingdom ! 


The following is a list of Nitzsch’s chief works, so far as the 
writer has any knowledge of them :— 

System der Christlichen Lehre (System of Christian Doctrine).* 
l vol. 8vo. 5th edition, 1844. Bonn: A. Marcus. A manual of 
Christian doctrine, as viewed in its combined dogmatical and ethical 
aspects, and, in this point of view, perhaps one of the best ever 
published ; but, especially for the mass of readers, abounding in 
those difficulties which seem to be inseparable from every produc- 
tion of the author’s intellectual idiosyncrasy. 

Praktische Theologie (Practical Theology). 8vo. Vol. i. 1847; 
Vol. ii. pt. 1, 1848; part 2, which will complete the work, is not 
yet published. Bonn: Marcus. 

Predigten in den Kirchen Wittenbergs gehalten (Sermons 
preached in the Churches of Wittenberg). 1 vol. 8vo. 1st edition, 
1819; 2nd edition, 1844. Bonn: Marcus. 

Predigten aus der Amtsverfiillung der letztvergangnen Jahre : 
Auswahl 1—6 (Sermons delivered in the discharge of official duty, 
during the years last past: Selection 1—6). 6 vols. 8vo., 1833— 


* The plan adopted by many of the more eminent German preachers is, 
to write out their sermons pretty fully beforehand, so as to secure a proper 
degree of attention to the whole subject; and then, without formally com- 

‘ mitting this written sermon to memory, to aim at a living reproduction of it 
in the pulpit. I should think, though I am not in a position to assert, that 
Nitzsch proceeds very much in this manner. If I may trust my recollec- 
tion, the second of the specimens here given was considerably expanded in 
the delivery, especially towards the close. 
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1848. Bonn: Marcus. The first of the following specimens is 
taken from vol. 5. 

Many single sermons, occasional, or published by request. Two 
may be mentioned here: ‘ Das Heilige der Selbsterhaltung,’ (The 
Sacredness of Self-Preservation,) a Christian Warning against 
Duelling, 1835; and a sermon on the Duty of Protestants in rela- 
tion to the Treves exhibitions and pilgrimages, and the commotions 
which they occasioned,* 1845. 

Eine protestantische Beantwortung der Symbolik von Dr. Mohler, 
&c. (A Protestant Reply to the ‘ Symbolics’ of Dr. Mohler. With 
an Appendix: Protestant Theses). 1 vol. 8vo. Hamburg: Perthes, 
The ‘Protestant Reply’ was a reprint from the ‘ Theol. Stud. und 
Krit.’ for 1834—5. 

Theologische Beantwortung der philosophischen Dogmatik des 
Dr. D. F. Strauss, (Theological Reply to the ‘Philosophical Dog- 
matics’ of Dr. D. F. Strauss). A series of elaborate articles in the 

- ‘Studien und Kritiken,’? commencing in the volume for 1842. 

Many other contributions to the ‘Studien und Kritiken.’ 

Numerous papers in the ‘Monatschrift fiir die Evangelische 
Kirche der Rheinprovinz und Westphalens,’ (Monthly Magazine 
for the Evangelical Church of the Rhine-province and Westphalia), 
commenced and edited by Drs. Nitzsch and Sack. 

W. F. 


I. CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERTY. 


Preached August 28th, 1842, at the close of the Summer Semester, in the 
University of Bonn. 


Gal. v.13. ‘But ye, dear brethren, have been called unto liberty; only 
take heed that ye do not through liberty give indulgence to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another. —Luther’s Version. 

Truly, my brethren, it is fitting and profitable that we once 
more greet one another, in the presence of the Father of Spirits, 
with words out of the archives of his house, before we thence 
depart, or once again dissolve this fellowship of scientific exercises. 


* T recollect to have heard Neander, in his lectures on the most recent 
period of Church History, in 1846, express himself in terms of cordial satis- 
faction with regard to this sermon, ‘as both indicating and exemplifying thé 
position which we, as Protestants, ought to take in relation to the entite 
class of things referred to.’ 
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Us, also, does it become to keep holiday, in the higher sense of the 
term. Here the language of the poet, 


‘My spirit seeks again its fountain,’ 


is constantly realized ; here, at all times, there is presented to the 
eye of our faith a better and fuller end than that to which our 
works have already attaimed. Separated in so many ways from 
our brethren and from one another, we become conscious of the 
one universal, the divine, human, the eternal, the necessary. We 
forgive one another our offences, even as God in Christ hath for- 
given us ; we compose our differences of every kind in the presence 
of one common Friend, who alone is mighty against our common 
Adversary ; we give ourselves up to the future, and to guidance in 
the name of the Lord. Again do we take weapon and pilgrim- 
staff from his sacred hands. For further and forwards will con- 
tinue to be our watchword, whoever we may be. 

Is it, then, fellow-worshippers, a thing inconsistent with liberty, 
because a Christian thing, that we keep holiday together with such 
a design ? 

We put the question not without reason. For indeed, my 
brethren, we have heard, in our days, from men who are altogether 
otherwise than apostolical, something like the first words of our 
text, ‘But ye, dear brethren, have been called to liberty ;’ and 
it will go hard, too, but they will also talk of cireumspection, and 
exhort to charity. 

Strange is it, that it has been possible for a summons so very 
ancient to go forth from the one excited portion of the age, and 
to be received by the other, as altogether new. But stranger still 
that Paul, going forth directly from Christ, sent by Christ, urges 
men to liberty, and yet a spirit of the present time calls to liberty 
away from faith, away from Christ. Strange, that we, or your 
fathers thirty years ago in the same degree as we, sighed after 
liberation, acknowledging the name of the Lord, and that now the 
denial of this name, and the praise and proclamation of I know 
not what liberty, proceed out of one and the same mouth and 
heart. Liberty, truly, is not a name towards which a scientific, 
towards which a German, a Protestant youth or nation or age 
could show itself indifferent. Nor, however, to tell the truth, a 
Christian one, either. 

It is of Christianity and liberty, my brethren, that I would 
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to-day, under the help and blessing of God, speak to you a word 
of exhortation. And the sentence of Paul which has been read 
calls us to the two-fold contemplation, 

I. How little cause we have for regret, so far as liberty is con- 
cerned, in being Christians, and in becoming more and more so. 

II. How much occasion we must have to regret every liberty 
which we do not preserve and approve in the strength of Christ. 

I. What is Christianity? What is liberty? Does not the one 
idea lead to the other? does not the one, provided it is rightly and 
truly conceived of, rise into the other? Let us first hear the 
apostle. 

‘ But ye,’—cries the apostle to the Christians of Galatia,— but 
ye, dear brethren, have been called to’ or unto ‘liberty.’ He does 
not merely concede to them a position of independence; no, he 
demands of them that they honour the God and Lord of heaven 
and earth in liberty, or that they seek to be emancipated with a 
view to this service. They are to recognise their calling thereunto, 
Since they had first received the Gospel, they had allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded again into the acceptance of all possible 
conditions of salvation as dependent on works, of the whole burden 
of Jewish ordinances; for there is something in indolent man which 
makes liberty more intolerable to him than servitude. And so it 
was necessary that the apostle should remind and conjure them to 
think of their liberty, to make use of their liberty. And to do this 
cannot at any time be wrong or evil. It will not suffice to main- 
tain, in opposition to those who plead for liberty, the convenience 
and beloved usage in which we find ourselves more comfortable; 
honour and rectitude, and therefore also well-being and life, may 
depend rather upon a true emancipation. It may be the very 
fetters of sin and death which we love, yet feel not,—if we will 
rather permit ourselves to be led, drawn, and carried along, than 
ourselves rise and stand. Often and with manifold significance 
does the same Paul utter the warning, ‘ Become not the servants 
of men; ye have been dearly purchased.’ And does not the 
testimony of Christ recognize this interpretation of his death? Is 
there a discourse, is there an agency, a command, a doctrine, a 
deed, a promise of Christ, which had not this for its object,—to call 
the world to freedom? Should it not on his account behove men, 
as a duty, a necessity, and a right, to become free, and ever 
increasingly so? This credit, at least, is surely assigned to him,— 
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that, in his day, he delivered the worship, morals, and life of men 
from many injurious restrictions. For, was it supposed that wor- 
ship could have existence only there or only thus ?—immediately 
he demanded that unrestricted worship in spirit and in truth 
which knows no here or there. Was the Sabbath supposed to pro- 
hibit good works ?—he made even this stringent ordinance sub- 
servient to the end and the well-being of man,—‘ The Sabbath 
exists for man.’ Did a Jew think himself obliged to hate a 
Samaritan ?—precisely by means of Samaritan examples did he set 
forth the noble and beautiful of the human soul. Did many 
ambitious and lordly masters and fathers oppress the people ?—he 
cried, ‘One is your Father, God!’ If men thought to merit of 
God, and to conciliate him, by fasting and long prayers, or by alms- 
giving, he spake of new wine, which had rent these leathern 
bottles ; if the Pharisees were concerned about multiplied rules and 
ordinances, he praised the simple—love of God. A gentle yoke 
did he promise in the name of his Father, a lighter burden, when 
he called to himself those who were pressed down by the burden 
of the law; ‘ ye shall know the truth,’ was the assurance he gave, 
‘and the truth shall make you free.’ If we are free through truth, 
if we are free through love, if commandments which we ourselves 
must give to ourselves become easy,—who, then, has ever denied 
respecting the Gospel, that it calls to liberty? For who would 
dare to object in reply, that nevertheless, after a time, all the 
pharisaic impositions established themselves again in the Church, 
and coerced and kept down conscience and soul and heart, with 
ordinance and letter, with form and externalism? Why, all that 
our predecessors, the men of the sixteenth century, did and said 
against such Christianity, they derived from no other source than 
from Christianity itself! And is it, nevertheless, now to be sup- 
posed that Luther’s teaching respecting the liberty of a Christian 
man, grounded upon Paul’s summons to freedom, only forged 
new fetters for future ages, and that the Redeemer is a Redeemer 
no more? That he has now become a tyrant? In the same way, 
" possibly, as fathers, teachers, princes, exercise a lawful and salutary 
dominion over those who are yet under age, but become oppressors 
when they proceed to lord it over those who are of full age in the 
same manner as over children and pupils? For Christ will teach, 
and be believed, will command, and be obeyed. But how, then? 
Is it, perhaps, to be under other conditions now, than at that 
25 
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time? Many followed him; many disciples forsook him. What 
did he say, at that time, to Peter and the rest? Did he not freely 
set the same possibility before them? They were at liberty to 
go,—and they could not. ‘ Whither shall we go?’ In this 
unrestricted liberty, it was they ¢hemselves who bound themselves; 
precisely when busied with the truth, with his own heart, with 
himself, does man become a believer, and confess, ‘Thou art the 
Son of the living God!’ Yea, my brethren, does not every page 
in the history of the first establishment of the faith teach us, that 
Jesus directed all, first, to the Father and to His will, and away 
from himself? ‘If He draw you not to me, you come not at all;’ 
if you do not perceive in the accomplishment of the Divine will, 
whence my doctrine is, you will never make the discovery. And 
those who came to him, did he impose upon them, did he bind 
upon them the articles of the faith? Did he ordain watchmen and 
priests who should be rulers, rather than helps, to us all? He 
departed into death, and dying, pointed his disciples to the Spirit 
of truth, that leadeth mto all truth. No one should call him Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost. He had still much to say, but they were 
not yet able to bear it. Is that the reserve of an oppressor? Is 
that the threatening of the tyrant? The Spirit our judge, the 
Spirit our witness, the Spirit the instructor of our faith; we, the 
taught of God, we, the brethren who have not to teach one another, 
‘ Know the Lord:’ is that servitude? There is an office of teach- 
ing, certainly; but one which has simply this object,—that we all 
arrive at one and the same faith in the Son,—an office which keeps 
itself in the background, as compared with the witness in the 
heart and conscience: is that spiritual tyranny ? 

‘Ah!’ say the men of emancipation, ‘ but yet—a Spirit whieh is 
not our own,—yet, a name on which we are to believe,—yet, an 
exclusive Mediator,—yet, miracles, privileges, exceptional laws,— 
yet, a future world, an inability of man,—yet, a God above us and 
related to us,—yet, a worship!’ Well! hitherto,—no one denies 
it, because every glance at history establishes the fact,—hitherto 
has all nobler liberty come into the possession of the nations under 
the shelter and blessing of this very worship and this very faith! 
When the idols fell, when the heavenly Father revealed his king- 
dom in his Son, and by the Holy Spirit entered into the covenant 
of grace and of sonship with all men that believed and invoked his 
reconciling love and his redeeming omnipotence ; even from that 
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time forth did all men become more manlike towards one another 
than they had shown themselves before. Nay, the ages before 
Christ had never so perceived what personality was, had never 
balanced its rights with those of the community in such a manner 
as it now came to pass. Since Jesus Christ presented to every one, 
even to the meanest, the glorified image of humanity in himself, 
there have arisen other personal and social feelings than those 
which were formerly current. There were other emancipated ones 
whom an apostle greeted, in the persons of slaves, as those whom 
the often-repented favour of their masters had set free. It has cost 
no political revolutions, and no Servile War, to call into existence 
this free kind of servitude ; to apply to domestic life, to marriage, 
to paternal authority and to municipal obligation, all those recon- 
ciliations of duty and right, of lowliness and rank, which the 
Christian culture of the nations brings along with it. Let the 
Osman, who looks down so proudly upon our confession of the 
Son of God, see to it, whether his mere Allah-cry is able to 
implant such sonship in the nations and such brotherhood amongst 
men! And if, since the first days of Christianity, this working of 
the Gospel, this power of faith in the Mediator between God and 
man, has never wholly denied itself, not even at the time when it 
was reduced to weakness by a lordly and servile spirit on the part 
of the priesthood—(for who will fail to perceive that the church of 
the Middle Ages, how much soever she might be entangled with 
law and with secular power, did on the whole continue to protect 
human right against rude individual force, to secure to the nobler 
energies at least some place for their development, and to main- 
tain in peace and unity a greater variety of orders and callings 
than any other moral or natural force could have succeeded in 
thus influencing ?)—if Christianity, we remark further,—granting 
that there appears in its history so much of tyranny with which it 
is chargeable, and which it favoured,—is chargeable with this very 
tyranny only in the degree in which it has been understood and 
apprehended, not in a Christian, but in a worldly, a heathenish, a 
Jewish sense, whereas, the more Christianly it has been appre- 
hended, the more it has been handled in its original spirit, so much 
the more has it again dealt out from within all the blessings of 
actual emancipation: how can it have entered now, all at once, into 
the opposite relation ?—You wish for liberty; well! but perhaps not 
for love?—You wish for love—but perhaps not for humility? 
212 
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Masters are to become fatherly, brotherly,—those who are afar off 
are to come near; but, the record of the greatest, truest love that 
ever lived upon the earth is to be torn in pieces! You demand 
gratitude and respect for the men whom you account wise and 
good; but the only safeguard against fear and pride, against 
presumption and cowardice,—the worship of the living God,—do 
you adopt this for your own? Fear is to be expelled—and there 
you concur with the Gospel—but is reverence too, and with it 
respect towards any object whatsoever? Formerly—tbis is the 
sentiment of some who would fain be reasonable—Christianity did 
indeed operate relatively as an emancipating power, by virtue of a 
greater proportion of reason and truth, by the possession of which 
it was distinguished above other religions ; but, at the present time, 
with the residue of unreason, of faith, of timidity and fear, which 
it contains, it becomes so much the more a hindrance and an 
oppression to the free activity of the human mind—for, in your 
opinion, every defect of knowledge and understanding which places 
us in dependence on revelations from God, is a most intolerable 
fetter. Just as if there could be any talk of a liberty for man, 
attainable otherwise than through the knowledge of the Father, or 
of a liberty for sinful man, attainable otherwise than through the 
knowledge of the Son! For, how a man may be able to maintain 
his liberty against all other men, against nature as impulse and 
attraction, against the law of the world and against his own will, 
against sin and death, while and because he stands in the conscious 
fellowship of one who is mightier and wiser than all these forces 
are,—this may be comprehended. But how, on the other hand, in 
opposition to these forces, unexplored, unmeasured in their depth 
and breadth and height, he, a finite power, a finite spirit, is to 
stand firm, erect, and free, while he stands altogether alone, while 
he has nothing in his hand but the empty idea of the First or the 
Universal, and no other ground than Nature—this is not to be 
comprehended. And what, then, is the fact? When thou lookest 
deeper and deeper into thyself and into the history of man, into the 
nature of heaven and earth, dost thou meet there the works of thine 
own spirit, or of another, an individual, a personal spirit? For 
surely it is a spirit that thou dost trace in these objects, in new and 
ever new harmonies which discover themselves to the inquirer ; 
probably, then, the Infinite Spirit? And he spake to thee, and 
knew it not himself! He had contrived these harmonies, and was 
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himself not conscious of it! Thou hast heard him—for that, 
surely, is Reason—and yet he was nothing more than the spectre 
of a credulous imagination! Much hath he given thee to think of 
and to behold, thou didst develope thyself under his direction to 
conscious existence,—and yet he was not, beforehand, a conscious 
spirit! He awakened thy will, set before thine eyes his rights and 
purposes, excited thee to imitation, continuation of his benevolent 
activity, and wise, love-directed operations—for this, surely, is 
conscience—and he himself had as yet no will, as yet no deliberate 
purpose, and not an idea in the world! Well, then,—deny, if thou 
wilt and canst, what thou dost daily and hourly experience ; only 
do not suppose that thou art now placed in a freer position than 
we, with regard to this lordless Nature. Thou knowest not what 
thou worshippest—Faith does; thou hast a perception of sin, and 
risest in indignation against selfishness—but thou must wait until 
a second, after impulse shall thrust sin away; and selfishness, 
where it does not immediately injure thee, will for the most part 
appear to thee as natural greatness and personal worth. Reason 
has made you free from God—has it from Nature too? We 
glory in the grace of God and faith in him, as the source of our 
liberty. You believe that you know everything, we know in whom 
we believe. 

II. But truly, the attainment of more and more liberty is not 
the only concern; we have to care for the conservation of that which 
we possess, and this is the aim of the apostle’s admonition, ‘ Take 
heed that ye do not through liberty give indulgence to the flesh, 
but by love serve one another.’ We cannot, therefore, do justice to 
the subject, unless we also consider, secondly, how much cause we 
must have to regret that liberty which is not preserved and ap- 
proved in the strength of Christ, by the spirit of self-discipline 
and love. 

The progress of individual life, or that of the age, demands for 
those who have advanced in intelligence an extended liberty. And 
this, as any one may see, is increasingly conceded to them. The 
Lord our God himself has made the transition, from the education 
of his people by means of the law, to the impartation of the 
Gospel. But, my brethren, there is no need of a suspicious or 
censorious disposition to decide, to perceive, that the majority of 
our brethren enjoy a greater liberty than they are able to bear. 
And let every one only just look within, in the spirit of honest 
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examination. At the least, the apostle is afraid of something of 
the kind, when he cries, ‘Take care that you do not through 
liberty give indulgence to the flesh.’ For what does this mean? 
Be it so, that we receive further and further permission, with 
regard, especially, to the direction of activity, the employment of 
time, the relative adjustment of labour and recreation, the kinds of 
enjoyment, and so on. Cireumscribing prohibitions are taken 
away, without the immediate substitution of external restrictions in 
their place. What is the Divine, the friendly object of this release? 
Surely not, that I am now to do nothing at all, nor that my acting 
is to be directed by accident, by caprice, or rather by the impulse 
of passion, by the force of natural necessity! Nor, either, that I 
am to do what I will: but, that the good, right, lovely, which I am 
to co-operate in accomplishing, and for which I have received 
insight and perception, is to be a thing willed by me. For what is 
the fact, then, with regard to arbitrariness of choice? It is an 
element of liberty, certainly, that I am able to choose, but nothing 
more. O ye friends of unlimited arbitrariness of choice, ye 
worshippers of this liberty, into the power of what dire necessity 
do ye fall! Consider rightly what it is you do. You cannot pay 
your goddess the highest honours, otherwise than by transgressing 
laws both human and divine; for the solemn festival of self-will 
would be incomplete, if your attack were directed only against the 
commands of superstition, and not also against the commands or 
prohibitions of faith. The individual, when it seeks to dominate, 
and is allowed to do so, is a foe to the universal. Moreover, since, 
in order to be something, in order to become tendency and deed, 
life and actuality, it must attach itself to something, it becomes in 
this way an obedience to the flesh. What else is this: than to fall, 
on the one hand, into antagonism against a necessity which is 
invincible, because it is Divine and eternal, on the other intoa 
bondage which offers no reward, which the labouring spirit must 
ever more and more execrate, without being able to release itself 
therefrom, and which leaves at last scarcely a shadow of free 
choice, to say nothing of liberty? God does not allow himself to 
be mocked. If a thing is holy, thou canst not desecrate it in its 
foundation. If in earthly communities no one abolishes the laws 
merely by transgressing them, how much less in the polity over 
which God presides! The law repairs out of itself the breach it 
has suffered, but inflicts deeper wounds upon the transgressor. 
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Even in the natural constitution of the body and of the earth,— 
how much more in the rational spirit!—God has implanted a 
retribution, a penalty; against this goad we kick in vain. And 
what slavery of remorse, of fear, of desire, of sorrow, has been 
brought, as we ourselves see, upon so many of our brethren, by 
the circumstance that they had become free from righteousness, 
from chastity, from temperance, from morality and modesty ! 

Let us hear that great guide to evangelical liberty, the apostle 
Paul. ‘All things are in my power,’ cries he, ‘but all things 
profit not.’ Beyond the law of the letter, beyond the meagre 
prescription, will he venture forth with his friends; but not that 
he may fall immediately into a compliance with the dictates of 
pleasure and the flesh. He feels himself stationed in the broad 
field of petmission ; but how, and to what end? That he, as a free 
imitator of God, may accomplish the Divine will, the will of the 
Holy Spirit; after this he inquires at every step, that he may 
know what it is, and is not conformed to the law of the world. 
He will withhold himself even from what is permitted, when it is 
needful through a subduing of the body to keep the spirit awake 
and free, when it contributes to maintain the component elements 
of his life in the service of righteousness,—a service of which no 
one has need to be ashamed. But what is the righteousness of the 
Gospel? What else, than faith, and truthfulness, and love, the 
following of God in Christ? all, great forms of liberty, in the 
enjoyment of which we feel ourselves to be, not free from God, 
but freed in God even from ourselves. Nay, he is not free, who 
is not able to accomplish what is good even beyond the will and 
against the will of the flesh and the world. Love is nothing but 
liberty, and yet it is altogether servitude. But he who would 
breathe in such an ether of liberty must be crucified with Christ, 
and risen again with him. If the everlasting duties of sonship 
bind us to God, they become for us, also, everlasting immunities 
and sources of strength against the world and its princes. We 
are able to do all, through Christ, who maketh us mighty. Nay— 
yet is there not enough of Christianity for the emancipation of the 
world! Do ye reign already? Would God ye did reign, that we 
also might reign with you! Would God we might give to the 
apostle a right hearing, while he to-day reminds us, ‘But ye, dear 
brethren, have been called unto liberty!’ Amen. 
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II. NONE GOOD, SAVE THE ONLY GOD. 


Preached in the Dreifaltigheits-Kirche (Trinity Church), Berlin, on the 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity, (July 12th, 1846). 
And published by request of the Students connected with the Faculty of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Mark x. 17, 18. ‘And when he was gone forth into the way, one ran 
forth, knelt before him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life? But Jesus said to him, Why callest thou me 
good? no one is good, save the only God.'—Luther’s Version. 


The question is, therefore, dear brethren, ‘ Who, then, is good? 
Jesus proposes this question designedly, and in doing so, returns a 
preliminary answer to another ; but, directly after, he also gives an 
answer to the question which he himself has proposed,—an answer 
which indeed has a tendency to come into collision with our faith 
in him, not less than with our experience and feeling in other 
directions. Truly, any shock whatsoever of the understanding or 
the feeling does not yet amount to an alienation of the heart. 
Rather, had it never yet happened to us that the declarations of 
our Lord, or the doctrines of his Gospel, had at first surprised and 
startled us, we should never have pressed forward to a deeper 
knowledge of the truth. Just as that must always be the very 
dearest of possessions and property, which, on account of its deli- 
cacy, most easily falls a prey to abuse, so must every sublimest 
doctrine, every more perfect commandment, every indispensable 
promise, be most exposed to misunderstanding. I seek the truth, 
and the truth is to be found; if, notwithstanding, it affrights me 
in its first appearance, so that I feel disposed, like that rich young 
man, to go away sorrowful,—still, this is not necessarily the end of 
the matter. I need but to persevere,—I need but to cherish con- 
fidence that truth is, that it has existence,—I need only not to 
trust my senses and judgments too unconditionally,—and thus it 
comes to pass, that that which most of all repelled me in terror 
becomes most attractive, and transfers me into a position of the 
happiest dependence. Is there, dear brethren, one great Christian 
doctrine, with which we have not found this to be the case? We 
know that there is one only God; and how firmly the understand- 
ing of our faith adheres to this doctrine, when it has once reached 
thereunto! And yet we are required to distinguish God from 
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God, to know God out of God, for there is testified to us the 
Father, the Lord, the Holy Spirit. We know of a master in 
Israel, Jesus of Nazareth: Rabbi is he called by his friends,—and 
the same person is announced by Peter as Lord over all; he was 
born of a woman in due time,—and he says, ‘ Before Abraham 
was, 1am.’ On the other hand, we see in the child human inno- 
cence, uprightness, and purity rejuvenescent,—see it with such 
inward delight ; and yet we learn that in him there is sin unto 
death. We know that the law, which presents the choice of life 
and death, is written for doers, not for hearers only; and yet 
through faith alone—so we are told—does man come into pos- 
session of the righteousness which avails before God. We cannot 
be or become other than we have been born; and yet we are to be 
born again, to be converted. Our body will turn to dust and 
ashes,—and we are to rise again. Yea, a man lives, in the entire 
of these open secrets, these mysterious revelations, his best and 
freest life. Hail, then, to the startled understanding, to the 
wounded feeling, if Jesus, if any one of Ais assertions or negations, 
bears the blame! The stumbling-blocks will be levelled, the con- 
tradictions be dissolved ; yea, he is himself the solution of them ; 
even in the most exuberant of his discourses, our discerning spirit 
will yet feel itself at home. 

If you call him a good master, it seems as if even this were too 
much for him; he says, ‘God alone is good.’ But he works on, 
without our aid, too, until it must be in our estimation but a little 
thing to ascribe to him mastery in goodness. 

Open unto us, O Lord, the understanding of thyself! Wilt 
thou take away the glitter from our goodness? then bring to light 
that which is the essence of goodness in us! Thereunto enlighten 
our eyes! and to the joyousness which we have in believing in thy 
name, add unto us this day a new blessing of knowledge, according 
to thy good pleasure! Amen. 

Beloved brethren, the sacred declaration, ‘None is good, save 
the only God,’ now claims our attention. Let us consider, 

I. In what sense it is intended to be so absolutely true. 

II. How Jesus himself appears in the light of this declaration ; 
and, 

III. Whether, then, where it applies, there is yet any ground 
for confidence in our neighbour. 

I. God is, for he has revealed himself to us, and we know our- 
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selves only in him; all our thought and experience not merely 
meets again our own spirit and its works,—it meets the eternal, 
beforehand-thinking and determining will, which draws us in its 
train. God is the only God, for, of many, none would be alto. 
gether God and Lord: and this God is good, since he is beyond the 
reach of all cause and occasion of evil. God is, is one, is good,— 
this is all the same thing; but he alone is good, just as the Scrip. 
ture says also that he alone hath immortality, and that he alone is 
wise. This ‘alone’ casts upon all other being, not merely the 
shadow of death and of blindness, but also the shadow of wicked- 
ness and sin; for it does not seem possible that there should bea 
third [form of existence, that is, between good and evil]. None 
good! Only God! Whither then, O Lord, cometh thy kingdom, 
if it come? Whither and to what purpose dost thou send thy 
Spirit? What is the purport of thy word and thy judgment, 
when it separates between the good and the evil? How is it, then, 
with thy Nathanaels without guile? How is it with thy praise of 
the heathen, who in faith, of the Samaritans, who in pity, excel so 
many others? God alone good? No man,—to say nothing of a 
Christian,—can sit down quietly in the presence of this. 

We know there are men, who have formerly, perhaps, beheld 
even angels in those with whom they were connected ; and who, 
after they have found out the deception, after they have received, 
in trying and painful instances, a deep impression of human cor- 
ruption, exclaim ‘No! there is no virtue, no faithfulness on earth! 
nothing but wickedness and deceit!’ If this is not said merely 
under the influence of passion, but has a deeper hold upon them, 
they despair also yet more deeply, and their accusation, forgetful 
and unobservant, extends even to the goodness of God; until they 
come to find themselves at home merely in the human, the secular, 
as that which is common and necessary, so that they are no longer 
willing to know anything about evil, either. Now, a judgment of 
our Lord is not to be traced to such an origin as this. For him, 
God is so much the more good, if no one else is so. There is an 
utter difference between despising men, and pulling them down 
from a false elevation. Only let the voice of reverence not be 
silent, and respect for thy neighbour will come back again. Rescue 
for thyself but the idea of goodness, and the truth of goodness in 
heaven, by means of faith, and the blessing thereof will certainly 
fall upon the earth also. This, this is the way—we might know it 
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beforehand—in which the testimony of Jesus conducts us. Imme- 
diately, it is true, we might, in connexion with this subject, think 
of the many verdicts of Revelation which were published before 
the Gospel, and after it, and by means of it, verdicts which declared 
the universality of human corruption and of the fall. ‘We know,’ 
says John, ‘the world lieth in the wicked one ;’ and how should it 
not, when the thought and effort of man, from youth up, is evil, 
and even the best cry to God for renewal of heart,—when the 
Psalm, moreover, pronounces concerning the entire Heathendom, 
‘There is none that doeth good,—and Paul, again, extends this 
to the Jews and the world in general,—and the Apostles include 
themselves, all of them, for, in the light of the law, and yet more 
perfectly in the light of the Gospel, they appear to themselves to 
have lost the glory which they ought to have in the sight of God, 
yea, even in the state of renovation, discover in themselves sin 
which once was dead and inoperative, then was excited by the law, 
then slew them, and could not be overcome by the naked might 
of the natural, rational man. But still—leaving out of view at 
present that we do not yet perceive what position Jesus himself 
occupies with regard to this matter,—the relation of man to the 
Creator, and the ground and beginning of all good, was not less 
evident to him than his relation to the law; nor was it less evident 
to him that there is, in the midst of this same sinful world, a differ- 
ence between penitent and impenitent, humble and proud. Here, 
however, he pronounces absolutely, ‘ None good—God alone.’ 
Let us, therefore, observe more closely in what connexion this is 
done. He has been greeted as a good master, and questioned 
concerning the way of life and salvation, by a noble youth desirous 
of instruction: this estimable person looks back upon a blameless 
life, and now he would fain, by the good counsel of a human master, 
accomplish a human perfection ; for it is to him a little thing to keep 
the common commandments, he would attain to the uncommon, 
and make himself participant of a higher degree in the kingdom of 
heaven, or at least secure and certain of a degree therein. Jesus, 
now, at first diverts him from the question, and takes him up with 
regard to the greeting. He says, ‘Why, or on what ground, in 
what sense, dost thou call me good? What conception hast thou, 
then, of goodness, that thou thus, without farther question, seekest 
it in a man, and perhaps even thinkest to find it existing in super- 
fluity? Nay, seek it not in a creature, seek it higher. A man 
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can be evil, too; in him you may find a better or a worse; for 
him contend death and life, darkness and light. Thou knewest 
one in his goodness and innocence,—and how dost thou find him 
again? He is changeable, with his fortune and misfortune; but if 
he thinks to be good, of himself and by himself, he has already begun 
to be evil. Not I, but the God and Father that is above me, 
through me, and in me,—He is the beginning of wisdom and 
goodness ; for there is but One true goodness,—and it is unchange- 
able,—but one independent, entire, complete; this is the one God, 
who neither generates from himself, nor takes up into himself, 
what is vain, false, evil. He gives to evil no foundation, nor does 
he allow it an abiding-place. He is not tempted nor seduced,— 
he tempts and seduces no man; he works in his love, power, and 
truth hitherto, even into the interior of the human heart, and yet 
abides in his holiness and majesty; every good gift comes from 
him, and nothing but good gifts ; he judges sin in forgiving it, and 
forgives in judgment. And to know this goodness, this exclusive 
goodness, in its advancing revelation, in its entire activity, as far 
as to the restoration of lost man,—what is it, but to convince one’s- 
self, increasingly, from step to step, of a want of goodness? or, to 
know and praise this goodness, to become thankful, to be devoted 
to it, what else than this gives to man his glory and his value?— 
God alone is good !’ 

II. If, then, the declaration of our Lord, taken in this sense, 
establishes itself as valid, let us see whether we may not in its light 
perceive again, along with the glory of Jesus himself, all and every 
one of the most contested doctrines of our Confession. What 
seems most to agree with the declaration to which our attention is 
directed, is the confession of our own sinfulness; what seems most 
to contradict it, is the testimony of the holiness and sinlessness of 
Christ Jesus himself,—to which testimony, nevertheless, we firmly 
adhere. O that both the one and the other might become for us 
so much the more true, through the truth of that which ascribes 
exclusive goodness to God! Nay, dear brethren—in reserving for 
God the glory of love, and the honour of goodness, he has not 
pronounced sentence against himself, nor against his work of 
redemption, nor against our faith in his legitimate and lofty priest- 
hood. Who, we ask, is good, gentle, pure, reconcilingly good, 
according to the world-historical consciousness of men, if not 
Jesus? That he knew no sin, that no deceit was in his mouth or 
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heart,—what has become more firmly established than this in 
men’s knowledge of him, and by means of the impression which 
his Gospel, which the contemplation of his life, has made upon the 
nations of the earth, upon enemies and adversaries themselves ? 
All our feelings, certainly, require some mediator and guide, in 
order to faith in his name.* All ye, therefore, dear brethren, who 
join so gladly in the salutation, ‘Good Master,’—ye who farther 
ascend in the knowledge and utterance of his glory, so as to call 
him a ‘Divine Teacher,’—ye who—because heart and experience, 
because veneration and admiration cannot cease from him—amidst 
the demands of the understanding that you should estimate him 
according to a human standard, assign to him I know not what 
‘higher dignity,’—know, that when he pronounces the judgment 
which we have heard, ‘ None is good, save the only God,’ he does 
not take away, but rather augments and fills up the courage of 
you all, your courage to give him, in full and entire, his proper 
glory, as being the only-begotten of the Father. For, if Jesus is 
so good, if he is spotless and holy to such a degree that you all 
feel yourselves freed from the wicked one, and purified from sin, 
just in the measure of your fellowship with him,—and if, on the 
other hand, to be unchangeably good is Divinity,—then, accept 
his own testimony and that of his apostles, which declares that he 
went forth from the Father and came into the world,—that he was 
the Lord, even in his servant-form. What he is intended to be, 
and seeks to be, to you, he can be only in the confident assurance 
with which you behold in him Divinity and humanity united. It 
is precisely this, and not the contrary, which is demanded by the 
straightforward progress of intelligent faith; the understanding, 
in faith, cannot arrive at rest, if it comes to a halt half-way. Either, 
Man like unto us, and then also not good in essential goodness,— 
or, good unchangeably, like God and of God, and therefore God 
and Lord. We know, indeed, that it belongs not to man as God’s 
creation presents him, as an image of the archetype, that there 


* The connexion and meaning of this sentence are somewhat obscure ; 
but the passage seems to amount to this :—Our feelings cannot, by any im 
mediate process, rest with full confidence upon the Redeemer. ‘There must 
be the intervention, the mediation, as it were, of certain conceptions or repre- 
sentations with regard to his person and character. Ye, therefore, who have 
certain views of Christ, be faithful to them, and let them lead you on to a 
full admission of, and reliance on, his own testimony, &e. 
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should be sin in him; and thus sin belongs not originally to the 
essential nature of man; so that another Adam, given from God, 
would again be without sin. But we know also, that it belongs not 
to the idea of a man to be unchangingly good, and overflowing in 
goodness towards his race ; for, in order to this, there is required an 
indissoluble ‘ being in one’ of the Father and the Son, a constant 
pervasion of human thoughts and feelings by such as are divine, 
And we know yet more by enlightenment from Scripture than by 
the reason of faith [reason exercised in connexion with faith, or 
upon the objects of faith], namely, that the perfect Love and Good- 
ness which God is, can be joy and blessed complacency only in the 
eternal, express image of himself; and that his great goodness, in 
order to the restoration of the defunct features of that image which 
was bestowed upon us in our creation, reveals the archetype after 
which we were created. To him, likewise, even the God who alone 
is good, does it belong, through the same eternal Spirit through 
whom he knows himself in the Son of his love, to bear witness to 
and glorify the Son in all those that believe on his name and seek 
his face, so that through God they may know, revere, and love 
God. If, my brethren, we arrive at this sublimely humble position, 
then, love does not consist therein, that we loved God,—but he 
hath loved us, and his love, believed, his grace, accepted, suffices 
to secure our being accounted righteous, and received into the 
relation of children. Our goodness, then, is not based upon 
amendment, but our amendment itself rests upon the conversion of 


the very ground of the heart. By a change of the disposition, —. 


godless, because destitute of love,—into that which is godlike,—by 
a gracious bestowment of the new birth from above,—thus it is 
that we become good. To be better than other people,—that will 
not do; what we are concerned about is the righteousness which 
avails before God, and this we have in the fellowship of his Son, 
who hath devoted himself for us, so that the power of his cross 
draws us into the death of repentance, and his resurrection into 
the new life of humanity. 

III. Is then, dear brethren, the declaration of our Lord, which 
is so wholly applied to the Alone Good, a misanthropic doctrine, 
because he turns away from us with so great a ‘ Nay?’ For, in 
bringing our meditations to a close, we have yet to take this point 
into consideration: if God alone is good, how stands the matter 
with regard to confidence in our neighbour?—Rather do we maintain 
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that this doctrine cherishes and ministers to the most philanthropic 
sentiments, if we will but rightly understand it. We cannot deny 
that if every foundation of respect and confidence be broken up, the 
happiness and peace of social life must fall too. Just think what 
would remain to marriage and the family, to every fellowship of 
enjoyment and of dignity, if mutual confidence were lost to them 
because goodness and faithfulness were lost too! No one, it is 
said, is good. As if, however, it followed from this, that the good 
element of human nature were lost; as if the natural foundation and 
capability of the life of godliness, which, praise and thanksgiving 
be to the Creator and Preserver, abides the indestructible possession 
of humanity, were not capable of being excited by means of God’s 
law, promise, and guidance, and educated to a receptivity for the 
gifts and influences of Divine goodness; as if the very recognition 
of a want of goodness towards God, the feeling, ‘I am not worthy 
to be thy son, to be a brother in thy house,’ as if this must not 
draw individuals, as well as whole communities, so much the more 
towards the sources of love, and into the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness! Participation in God’s earthly blessings,—sup- 
posing that their abundance is not turned away from us, but that it 
continually heaps upon our head the glowing fire of shame,—parti- 
cipation in these does not satisfy a man, at least not him who has 
lived within the circle of the Saviour’s influence. We see this in 
the case of Peter, in the earlier part of his career, when, according 
to the holy Gospel, he entreats in the midst of prosperous labour, 
‘Lord, depart from me, for I am a sinful man!’ Now Peter 
as he was afterwards, the Peter who wrote the Epistle for to-day, 
admonishes Christians to show themselves ‘brotherly, friendly, 
sympathizing,’ towards all men. For what reason? Because those 
who had in them the living assurance of being the blessed of the 
Lord, would be in a position to bless even those who cursed them. 
How much more must all who feel themselves poor and needy, in 
the highest and deepest wants companions in need, learn to have 
patience one with another! And then will the one also be enabled 
to become to the other an organ of the Spirit, who draws men by 
the Son to the Father. Spiritual poverty, sorrowful, earnest desire 
after God, a meekness that neither gives nor takes offence; finally, 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, unite a community more 
powerfully and enduringly than any other necessity or joy. If, 
then, we are not good, but our God, and he alone, be silent ever- 
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more all flattery and worship of men; let both grow moderate, 
censure and praise of our neighbour, dissatisfaction and applause. 
Wonder not at any evil fruit that is borne by the tree whose 
sap is not good; be not staggered with regard to friendship, to 
marriage, to the church, if, contrary to your expectation, if in 
the most painful instances, you see even friends failing in duty, 
and loved ones seeking themselves. , Consider, the natural heart of 
man is not faithful; to lay our acqount upon good nature is not 
wise ; because we discover in oursélves a trait of tenderness and 
attachment to our children, or our brothers and sisters, we are not 
yet, on that account, truly good, faithful parents or brothers; for 
our Lord, where he seeks to encourage us to pray to our Father in 
heaven for the gift of the Holy Spirit, declares both these things 
at the same moment,—that we are good in a natural sense, and not 
good in a spiritual,—reasoning thus, ‘If ye, who yet are evil, can 
give good gifts to your children that ask you for them, how 
much more will the God who is altogether love!’ Is there, then, 
to be no reliance upon our neighbour, is there to be no confidenee, 
no expectation or imputation of true fidelity? Nay and Yea! 
None, where you base the covenant of faithfulness upon the natural 
heart, upon man alone; much and full, where you trust men 
because you know and are willing, that they have confidence in 
their God, and derive what they think and do from the treasure of 
his peace! None, if you intend that the equiponderance of 
secular advantage or injury, of sagacity, habit, inclination, and 
the like, shall furnish your warranty; much and great, where 
you have, and ever more and more appropriate and receive, the 
warranty which is to be found in a like fellowship with God. Even 
the oath which the secular authority requires has this signification, 
—namely, that man, living in the element of accidental impulses 
and inclinations, is not trustworthy, and that yet he must be con- 
sidered to be so when he has bethought himself of God, his God. 
A true Christian life is a juratory, a sacramental one. Here, dear 
brethren, is the house in which we learn faithfulness and confi- 
dence from God, who keeps faith everlastingly. The church of 
God be and remain to you an assurance that goodness and truth 
abide upon earth and in this land! 

It is true, dear brethren, that there may be much of sorrows 
and assaults of unfaithfulness experienced from those from whom 
we had reason to look for everything good; but even then, the 
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One God still is, and he is true and faithful. For, should the 
unbelief of men abrogate the faith of God? ‘ Rather,’ cries the 
apostle, ‘let it still be that God is true, and all men false.’ One 
faithfulness and goodness lives for thee yet, even though thou art 
forsaken and betrayed by men; and that is the omnipotent, omni- 
scient, all-providing,—it is God. His name is a strong tower, and 
the righteous shall enter therein. Call upon him, he answereth 
thee: ‘ Be not afraid,—I am with thee.’ Amen. 


IV. 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


Tue narrative of our Saviour’s resurrection occupies a con- 
spicuous place in each of the four Gospels. Neither of the four 
Evangelists, however, has related all that occurred. Every one of 
them has mentioned some things which all the rest have omitted, 
and every one of them has omitted some things which all the rest 
have mentioned ; and, therefore, although each of the four accounts 
is perfectly complete in itself, and may be studied with advantage, 
independently of the others, the whole of what occurred cannot 
be ascertained until all four have been carefully examined, and 
the results of such examination have been cautiously combined. 

The following paper lays no claim whatever to originality. If 
the method of investigation which it pursues be different from 
that which is generally adopted, it is only in the hope that the 
conclusion arrived at will commend itself with the greater satis- 
faction to the inquiring spirit, inasmuch as it takes nothing for 
granted, but subjects every incident, as it arises, to fair, candid, 
and searching examination. Nothing is assumed as to the origin 
of either of the four accounts, no theory is advanced upon the 
subject of the relation in which the Evangelists stand to one 
another, and no opinion is expressed as to the order in which the 
Gospels were originally published. We have four separate narra- 
tives, each of which, for all the purposes of our present inquiry, 
may be considered as perfectly independent of all the rest. These 
narratives are canonically placed before us in a certain order; and 
all that is required of the reader is, that he will take them in that 
order, and examine each of them with candour, industry, and 
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cautiousness. In every case, for reasons which hereafter may be 
evident, it will be of some importance that the investigation should 
commence at the account of our Saviour’s burial. 

Throughout, wherever precision or consistency requires it, the 
translation will freely depart from that of the Authorized Version. 

I. We commence, then, with the account of Matthew, ch. xxvii. 
55—61, and ch. xxviii. 

‘There were there, (at Calvary,) beholding from a distance, 
many women who had followed Jesus from Galilza, ministering to 
him, among whom was Mary Magdalene, also Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, also the mother of the sons of Zebedzus, 
(James and John, ch. x. 2). There being ‘many women,’ there must 
have been others ‘ there’ as well as these; it is only said that they 
were ‘among’ the number. 

An interval is now supposed, during which, whatever may have 
taken place, it is not related ; and the Evangelist resumes his nar- 
rative by saying, ‘ Now, it being late,’ (or, as we should say, ‘ when 
it was getting late,’)* there came a rich man, from Arimathza, whose 
name (was) Joseph, who was himself also disciple to Jesus.¢ This 
man coming to Pilate, begged the body of Jesus. Then Pilate com- 
manded the body to be given up, and taking the body, Joseph wrapped 
it in clean linen,} and put it in his own new tomb, which he had 
hewn in the rock. And, having rolled a great stone to the 
entrance of the tomb, he went away. Now Mary Magdalene 
was there, also the other Mary, sitting over against the burying- 
place.’ No mention is now made of the ‘mother of the sons of 
Zebedeus,’ or of any of the other women who were with the 
Marys at the death of Jesus. Whether, therefore, she, or any, or 
all of the rest had left before the body was taken down from the 
cross, or whether even the Marys themselves remained there all 
the time that must have elapsed between the actual death and 
the actual taking down of the body, are questions which are 
wholly undetermined. There may also, or there may not, have 
been another, or even others, witnessing the laying of the Saviour’s 
body in the tomb. All that is said relates to these two Marys, 
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and to uo one else, and the fact of their having sat over against 
the burying-place at the time, and to nothing further. It was 
‘late? when the body was ‘begged’ of Pilate; very late indeed 
when it was actually laid in the tomb; and consequently, before 
the Marys had left the spot where they are said to have been 
‘sitting down,’ in every likelihood the Sabbath had already 
commenced. What took place on the Sabbath itself is of no 
importance to our present inquiry; we may therefore dismiss the 
remainder of ch. xxvii., and proceed at once to the examination 
of ch. xxviil. 

‘Now, late in the week (dpe 8% caBBdrwrv*—the week con- 
cluding with the Sabbath after the Saviour’s death) as it was 
growing light for the first day of the week, (rn émupwoxotont els 
play caBBdrwr) the week following, went Mary Magdalene, and 
the other Mary, to see the tomb.’ These are the very parties whom 
the Evangelist had left sitting over against the burying-place. No 
mention was there made of ‘ the mother of the sons of Zebedzus,’ 
and none is made of her here; she, therefore, may or may not have 
been with them when they started for the tomb. ‘ And behold,’ 
he continues, ‘there had been a great terror; (ceiopdst éyévero 
péyas) for an angel of the Lord having descended from heaven, 
had come and rolled away the stone from the entrance, and sat 
upon it’—(the stone). ‘Now, his countenance § was as light- 


*’OWe caBBadror, Tov yap ‘EBpaiots éBdoudda 
piav kadeiv. Zonare Lexicon, 1496, Ed. Lipsia, 1818. On which 
the editor (J. A. H. Tittmann) remarks, ‘’OWe caBSdroyv, M. xxviii. 1. Sed 
sequentia corrupta et obscurius dicta sunt. Leg. "Eoxdrp raév jyepay, scil. 
tijs €B8opnadds. Reliquis hune sensum inesse oportet: solent Hebrei totam 
hebdomadem unius diei nomine odSBara dicere.’ Comp. Latin ‘serum 
diei’ Liv. x. 28. Tacit. Ann. ii. 21. Suet.in Aug. exvii. ex. all. ap. Forcel- 
liniin verb. Vid. Viger de Idiotismis, c. vii. §1. n, 26; Jelf, Gr.Gram. § 527. 

+ The genitive, accusative, and dative,. . . . are all used to express rela- 
tions of time, and they differ as follows;—the time is represented by the 
genitive as the antecedent condition of the action; by the dative as the 
space wherein the action took place; while the accusative expresses the 
duration of the action. Jelf, § 606, Obs. 2. 

} Seconds may indeed bear the signification of earthquake, but the verb 
(éceicOnoav) occurring immediately afterwards in the sense of ‘ terrified, 
it seems more consistent to render it by ‘terror’ here. Besides there is 


nothing to justify the impression that an ‘ earthquake’ had taken place. 
§ ‘H abrod. 
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ning, and his clothing was white, much as * snow. Now (it was) 
for fear of him (that) the keepers were terrified,t+ and (they) 
were become much as dead (men).’ It is evident that this ‘ terror’ 
had taken place before the women arrived at the tomb. It appears 
to be narrated, in order to account for the state of things which 
it is afterwards implied that the women discovered upon their 
arrival; and the relation plainly constitutes a statement which is 
perfectly complete in itself. 

What happened to the ‘women’ upon their arrival, the 
Evangelist entirely omits to say; he merely leaves us to infer 
that an angel was seen, and that something was said to him; 
and commences his relation of what next occurred, thus: — 
‘Now the angel, having answered, said to the women, “Be ye 
not afraid! (for I know that (it is) Jesus who was crucified (that) 
ye seek. He is not here, for he is risen, even as he said. Come, 
look at the place where he was laid! And go quickly and tell 
his disciples that he is risen from the dead; and behold, he goes 
before you into Galilea:—there ye shall see him. Behold, I 
have told you.’ This, of course, was said to the women outside 
the tomb. That they accepted the invitation, and did go in to 
‘look at the place, is plain from what immediately follows. 
Matthew, entirely passing over what took place inside the tomb, 
proceeds to say, that ‘ going out quickly from the tomb with fear 
and great joy, they (the women) ran to bear tidings to his dis- 
ciples. Now, as they were going to bear tidings to his disciples,} 
behold also Jesus met them, saying, Hail! Now they having 
come up (to him) took hold of his feet and worshipped him. 
Then says Jesus to them, Be not afraid, go bear tidings to my 
brethren, that they may go away into Galilea, and there they 
shall see me.’ The whole structure of the narrative is such as to 
leave it anything but certain to whom this was said, and there is 
nothing to supply us even with a hint as to when it was said. 
The only certainty amounts to this, that the parties ‘to whom’ 
were the women who accepted the invitation of the angel, and 
that the time ‘when’ was in the interval between their leaving 
the tomb and arriving at the place where the disciples were to be 
found. What occurred after this Matthew has not related. 

‘The women’ are now entirely dismissed from his narrative, and 
the only other circumstance mentioned by the Evangelist of any 
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importance to our present inquiry is thus related in the last 
five verses of his Gospel. ‘ Now, the eleven went into Galilea to 
the mountain where Jesus had commanded them.’ Whether this 
was in consequence of what ‘the women’ told them, supposing 
that the women did tell them anything, or how long it was after 
the cireumstances which Matthew had previously related, are ques- 
tions to which the Evangelist supplies us with no facts whatever 
for even an inferential reply. He simply states it as a circumstance 
which actually did occur. ‘ And seeing him, they worshipped 
him; but some were in doubt. And Jesus coming, spake to 
them saying, All power is given to me in heaven and on earth: 
go and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing them to keep everything that I have charged you: and behold! 
I am with you always * until the end of the world.+ Amen!’ 

II. We may now proceed with the narrative of Mark, ch. xv. 
40—47; xvi. 1—18. 

‘Now, there were also women beholding from a distance, 
among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less, and Joses, and Salome; who also, when he was in 
Galilza, followed him and ministered to him; and many others 
who accompanied him into Jerusalem.’ It would seem on com- 
parison of the two Evangelists that Matthew’s ‘ mother of the sons 
of Zebedzeus’ and Mark’s ‘ Salome,’ are the same person, it being 
evident from what follows that both narratives relate to the same 
party of women. Matthew has already left us to infer that these 
three were not the only ones who witnessed the death of Jesus; 
Mark now expressly affirms it: we are thus prepared to hear of 
other women as the narrative proceeds. 

Like Matthew, Mark now supposes an interval, and con- 
tinues: ‘And it being already late (since it was the Preparation, 
that is to say, the Fore-sabbath),t came Joseph, (he from 


* Ildoas ras + cuvtedelas Tov aldvos. 

t Jos. Ant. Jud. xvi. p. 10, F. év mpd tairns Tapackevy, 
ard Spas évdrns, on the Sabbath, or the preparation before it, from the 
ninth hour. See also Carpzov in Godwin. Mos. et Aar. iii. 3,4. Also 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Matt. viii. 16, Vol. ii. 167 fol. ‘This “ Fore-sabbath” 
was an invention of the later Jews.’ Jahn, Bib. Antiq. § 347, iv. From 
Matt. xxvii. 46, we learn that it was already ‘ about the ninth hour,’ (epi 
Ti evvarny Spav) when Jesus cried ‘ Eli, Eli!’ According to Josephus’ com- 
putation the Fore-sabbath then had actually commenced when Jesus expired. 
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Arimathza, an honourable counsellor, who also himself was 
expecting the kingdom of God.) and made bold and went in to 
Pilate,’ (to whom doubtless he had ready access in virtue of his 
official station,) ‘and begged the body of Jesus. Now Pilate 
wondered whether he were already dead,* and having called to 
(him) the centurion, he asked him whether he had been quite 
dead some time.t And knowing (it) from the centurion, he 
granted the body to Joseph.’ The ninth hour having passed 
before Joseph came, and the centurion having satisfied Pilate when 
he arrived that Jesus had now been ‘ quite dead some time, it 
must have grown very late indeed before Joseph could have returned 
on his way to the cross. Mark continues, ‘and having brought 
linen (was this after he left Pilate’s house?) and taken him down, 
he rolled (him) in the linen, and put him in a tomb which was 
hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone to the entrance of the tomb. 
Now Mary Magdalene and Mary (the mother) of Joses beheld 
where (he) was placed.’ All this perfectly coincides with Matthew, 
even to the remarkable omission of the third party, whom both 
the Evangelists have mentioned, the one as ‘the mother of the 
sons of Zebedzus,’ and the other as ‘Salome.? What his omission 
of the third party may import, however, is undetermined. 

The transactions of the intervening Sabbath Mark entirely 
passes over, and continues his narrative as follows: ‘ And the 
Sabbath being over,t Mary Magdalene, and Mary (the mother) 
of James, and Salome, bought spices, that they might go and 
anoint him.’ Matthew, commencing his account of the resurrection 
some hours later than Mark does, has entirely omitted to mention 
this circumstance, as he also does all notice of the women’s in- 
tention to anoint the body when they arrived at the tomb. There 
is, however, no inconsistency. We are simply put in possession of 
an additional fact, which may hereafter prove of some importance. 


Mark’s parenthetical specification of his meaning by ‘already late,’ is con- 
sequently of importance; it also incidentally confirms the singular consis- 
tency of the two independent narratives. The only other passage, in which 
Mark’s explanatory term mpoodSBarov occurs, is in the Apocryphal book of 
Judith, c. viii. 6. Nothing, however, can be inferred from that passage as 
to when the period commenced. 

* ’Edavpacev ei Ei mada 

{ Atayevopévov tov caBBarov. 
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‘And exceedingly early* on the first day of the week they come 
to the tomb, as the sun was rising.+ The inference is, that 
not only the two Marys came, but also Salome, a circumstance 
which Matthew leaves undetermined. ‘And they were saying to 
themselves, Who will roll away for us the stone from the entrance 
of the tomb? And having looked up they beheld that the stone 
was rolled away, for it was very great.’{ How it had been rolled 
away, when, or by whom, Mark omits to mention, but all this is 
distinctly related by Matthew. Neither does Mark say anything 
about what happened to the women while they were yet outside 
the tomb: without a word, therefore, about the reason why, having 
arrived there, they went in, he continues, in confirmation of the 
inference supplied by Matthew, ‘and going in to the tomb they 
saw a young man sitting on the right hand, clad in a white robe, 
and they were frightened. Now, he says to them, Be not fright- 
ened, Jesus ye seek, the Nazarene, who was crucified, He is not 
here, Behold the place where they put him,—but, go, tell his 
disciples and Peter, that he goes before you into Galilza; there ye 
shall see him even as he told you.” On comparison of this address 
with that which is related by Matthew to have been delivered to 
‘the women’ while they were as yet outside the tomb, we not only 
discover just the variations which we should naturally expect to 
find, but we are also struck by the specific mention of Peter. As 
yet there is nothing whatever to account for this important 
circumstance. Conjectures indeed may arise, and challenge for 
themselves high probability, as to something having happened 
during the interval which both Mark and Matthew have entirely 
passed over, still they can be but conjectures; we will therefore 
let them pass, and, content with having simply observed the 
circumstance, proceed: ‘ And,’ it is thus that the narrative of what 
occurred concludes, ‘having gone out, they fled from the tomb. 
Now trembling and ecstasy seized them, and they said nothing 
to any one’—not even to Peter therefore—‘ for they were afraid.’ 
Whether the ¢hree women, who started together for the tomb, 


* Aiav mpai, see note, p.498. + ’AvareiXavros rov see note, p. 498. 
{ This would seem to be stated, not as the reason why they had asked 
the question, ‘Who,’ &c., as is generally supposed to be the case, (Hoogeveen, 
Doct. Partic. in verb. yap); but as the reason why, immediately on 
looking up, the women saw that their difficulty had been anticipated,—the 
stone was of such a size that its situation could not possibly escape them. 
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continued together all the time, even Mark does not enable us to 
determine with certainty, any more than Matthew does; the fact, 
however, of those who were spoken to by the angel inside the 
tomb having ‘ said nothing to any one,* which Mark now 
mentions, may be of service to us in determining that question 
presently. ‘ 

According to the Vatican and other manuscripts of great value, 
Mark’s Gospel terminates with this passage. In the Received 
Text, however, it thus continues, ‘ Now, having arisen early on the 
first (day) (xpdérnt) of the week, he appeared first of allt to Mary 
Magdalene, from whom he cast out seven demons. She went 
and bare tidings to those (who were) with him, and (were) lamenting 
and weeping. And they having heard that he was alive and was 
_ seen by her were unbelieving.§ Matthew tells us that as ‘the 
women,’ who came out from the tomb, ‘ were going to bear tidings 
to his disciples,’ which tidings, however, we have just learned from 
Mark that they did not actually bear, although they left the tomb 
with that intention—‘ Jesus met them.’ On the supposition, 
therefore, that this passage is genuine, since he ‘ first of all’ ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene, and thus, of course, before he appeared 
to ‘the women,’ it is evident that she must have left her com- 
panions before they accepted the invitation of the angel and 
entered the tomb. One of the questions, consequently, which has 
hitherto been undetermined, may now be considered as disposed 
of as to ‘ the fact,’ though not as to the precise ‘ time when,’ and 
the probability occurs that out of this early separation of Mary 
Magdalene from her companions arose the circumstance which 
gave rise to the specific mention of Peter inside the tomb; if so, 
that circumstance, whatever it may have been, must have hap- 
pened before Mary Magdalene had actually seen our Lord. For 
the present, however, let this suggestion pass. 

Mark continues, ‘ Now after this, the appearance to Mary 


* Of course this can only be understood of that day—the day whose 
transactions Mark is now relating. Afterwards they must have said all 
this to some one, or how would it ever have been known at all? 

+ Hitherto, instead of mparos we have had eis; perhaps one of many 
minor differences in style and in the usage of words, that attached suspicion 
to these eleven verses. Tischendorf (2nd edit.) rejects these verses; and 
has discussed the question in the Studien und Kritiken for 1846. 
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Magdalene—‘ he appeared in another form to two of them, as 
they were walking, going into the country. And they going 
away bare tidings to the rest, neither believed they them’—any 
more than they had believed Mary. Who these two were, whether 
they belonged to the eleven or not, we cannot tell as yet: one 
thing only is certain, that the persons to whom they bare tidings 
were the same as those to whom Mary Magdalene had previously 
reported the vision which had been vouchsafed to her, and that 
they themselves were among those persons. Not a word is said 
about the appearance to ‘the women,’ which Matthew has related ; 
and the Evangelist proceeds to say, that, ‘ Lastly he appeared to 
the eleven as they were reclining (at table). And he reproached 
them for their unbelief and hardness-of-heart because they had 
not believed those who had seen him (when he had) arisen.’ - The 
remainder of Mark’s Gospel supplies nothing of importance to our 
present inquiry. 

We ‘have thus far met with no material difficulty. Matthew’s 
narrative has been filled up by the aid of Mark’s; Mark’s similarly 
by the aid of Matthew’s; and the result has encouraged us to 
hope that what new questions have occurred to us, as well as what 
few old ones remain still unanswered, will be met as we proceed 
with the accounts of Luke and John. 

III. Luke’s narrative is in ch. xxiii. 49—56, and xxiv. 1—47. 

We still commence at Calvary. ‘ Now there stood all his 
acquaintance* at a distance, and the women who had followed him 
from Galilza, looking att these things.’ No names of women being 
mentioned, these may, or they may not, be the same which both 
Matthew and Mark have already told us of. -‘ And behold a man, 
by name Joseph, being a counsellor, a good and righteous man, 
(this man was not implicated in their counsel and deed,—a circum- 
stance that triumphantly anticipates any difficulty that might arise 
from the fact of his having been a counsellor)—‘ from Arimathza, 
who himself also was expecting the kingdom of God—this man, 
coming to Pilate, begged the body of Jesus.’ The time when he 
did so was distinctly specified by Matthew and Mark, especially 
the latter. ‘ And taking it down’—it must then have been very 
late indeed— he wrapped it in linen, and put it in a hewn tomb 
where not any one had as yet been laid. And the day was the 
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preparation, and the Sabbath was dawning. Now the women also 
who had followed, and who had come with him from Galilea, 
saw the tomb, and how his body was laid. Now, having returned, 
they made ready spices and myrrh, and the Sabbath they rested 
according to the commandment.’ We have seen from Mark 
that the Marys and Salome did not buy their spices until the 
Sabbath had expired—more than four-and-twenty hours after the 
period at which Luke leaves us to infer that his women bought 
theirs. It is, therefore, beyond all question, that Luke is about to 
relate to us a perfectly new set of facts. Both Matthew and 
Mark say that the Marys waited at the tomb until ‘ the stone’ had 
been actually rolled to the entrance; Luke’s party had previously 
left, and had therefore time to make those purchases which the 
rest were obliged to defer until after the Sabbath. With these 
remarks we may proceed at once to the transactions of the first day 
of the week. 

‘ On the first day of the week, (it being) the depth of morning, 
(épOpov Badéos*) they’—of course the women, whose rest on the 


*”OpOpos would seem strictly to mean twilight. "Op0. viv dxovw ray 
ext Tov mpd HAlov avicxovros xpdvou' of dpOpov Kai dpOpev- 
Td mpd apxopens ev @ ere Sivarai tis roivvy oi 
moAXol auapravovtes héyovow SpOpor, TovP oi dpxaior €w A€yovow. Phrynichi 
Eclog. Nom. et Verb. Att. p. 275, ed. Lipsiw, 1820. On which the editor, 
Chr. Aug. Lobeck, has the following note, ‘Hic interprete utimur ipso 
Phrynicho, qui in App. p. 54, plenius tempora nocturna et diurna definit: 
“Op6pos ¢ éorly pepis Ths vuKros, dhexrpudves apxerat 
kal redevra eis SuayeAdoay hucpav—ews dé rd yeAdons 
dixpis HAlov ekioxovros mANnOovea ayopa (corrige audi 
TerapTn Kal (—v) Sic Plat. de Leg. xii. p. 197, T. 9. 
ovAreydpevor dpOpov, pexpurep dv et plurique alii nocti ad- 
numerant. Joseph. Antiq. xi. 6, 573. MuvOavdpevos, tis ein ths vuxrds apa 
éyabev ws dpOpos eoriv bn . . . . Kypke Obss. Sacr. i. 535.’ The phrase 
is capable of ample illustration from the classics. Crito enters the cell of 
Socrates very early in the morning, and the following conversation takes 
place—SOQK. Ti rnvixdde & Kpirov; od cori; KP. Taw 
pev SOK. pddvora; KP. "OpOpos Babis. Plat. Crito, 43 A. 
Another example: rijs mapeAOovons vuxrds ravtyoi, Babéos bpOpov 
pats... €xpove . . . . A€ywv, "Q Sewxpares . . . . eypyyopas, Kadevdes; 
Tb. Protag. p. 310. A.B. Philo has also employed the phrase in several 
instances ; it, may be sufficient to quote one, of per yap ‘Eppaios bua Enpas 
drparov mept dpOpov pera yuvakdy kai maidov ere 
mepaodvvra. On which passage Gresswell, Diss. H. G. viii. 282, n., (on 
whose authority the quotation is given, the writer not having been ‘able 
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Sabbath he had just related, and not the Marys and Salome, whose 
visit is narrated by Matthew and Mark—‘ came to the tomb, 
bringing the spices which they had prepared’—on the Friday 
afternoon—‘ and certain (persons) with them. Now, they found 
the stone rolled away from the tomb,’—just as we have seen that 
the other party did—and ‘ having gone in they found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Whether anything passed while they were 
still outside the tomb, or not, does not appear ; on the contrary, 
from the structure of the narrative the inference is that, beyond 
the fact of the stone having been already rolled away from the 
entrance, they observed nothing that particularly attracted their 
notice, but went in without hesitation as soon as they reached the 
spot. The Evangelist continues, ‘ And it came to pass that, as they 
were perplexed about this, behold also two men stood over against 
them* in garments (that were) as lightning.t Now, they becom- 
ing afraid and bending the face to the ground, they (the ¢wo men) 
said to them, Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but he is risen! Remember how he spake to you, while he 
was yet{ in Galilea, saying that the Son of man must be betrayed 
into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and on the third 
day rise again.’ We have already learned that the other party 
also saw ¢wo angels; from Matthew, that they saw one outside, and 
from Mark, that they saw another inside the tomb ; Luke’s account 
of what his party saw is therefore in entire accordance with the 
facts of the case as related by the other two Evangelists ; while the 
very different address which he relates Ais party to have heard 
inside the tomb, from that related by Mark, is in perfect con- 
sistency with himself, he not relating the same appearance, but a 
different one, to different persons. He proceeds—‘ And they 
remembered his (Jesus’) words, and, having returned from the 
tomb, they bare tidings of this to the eleven and to all the rest.’ 
These women then did not personally see the Saviour. We have 
seen that not only Mary Magdalene, but also at least the other Mary 
and Salome did; the only tidings therefore which they could have 
carried amounted to nothing more than an account of what 
occurred to them when they reached the tomb. 


to verify the quotation himself) says, ‘what Philo calls B.”0. Exod. xiv. 24, 
is called the morning watch, i.e., from three to six.’ 

* ’Enéornoay airais. 
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What immediately follows constitutes a perfectly independent 
paragraph. The former part of it gives a brief but significant 
summary of the sources whence the apostles derived their intelli- 
gence of the whole facts of the case. ‘ Now it was Mary Magda- 
lene, also Joanna, also Mary (the mother) of James, and the 
other (women, who were) with them, who said these things to the 
Apostles. And their words appeared to them much as silly talk, 
and they disbelieved them.’ Of course, the ‘ these things’ cannot 
refer merely to the particular circumstances which Luke had been 
just relating, since these circumstances, at least, had evidently 
nothing whatever to do either with Mary Magdalene or with the 
other Mary who is mentioned by name. These circumstances 
may, indeed, have had to do with Joanna, but they had nothing 
whatever to do with them, they having happened to a party to 
which, whatever may be thought about Joanna, everything that 
the Evangelist has said about it evidently proves that neither of 
these two Marys could have belonged at alJ. Moreover, not to 
reason upon the fact already discovered, that Mary Magdalene had 
left her party before they entered the tomb, Mark has distinctly 
stated, in his relation of what took place on the very day when 
these circumstances transpired, that the party of whom ‘ Mary 
(the mother) of James’ was one, that day at least, ‘ said nothing 
to any one.” The inference is therefore indispensable that 
the paragraph is independent, and that this portion of it recites the 
evidence upon which, as a whole, the fact of the resurrection rests, 
The latter portion of the paragraph reads as follows :—‘ Now 
Peter, having arisen, ran to the tomb, and having stooped down, he 
sees the clothes lying by themselves ; and he went away by himself, 
wondering what had happened.’ It is plain that he must have 
gone in company, with whom, or with how many, are as yet, 
however, open questions. 

In his general recital Luke has referred not only to ‘ Mary (the 
mother) of James,’ but also to ‘Joanna’ and ‘ Mary Magdalene.’ 
We have seen that the first of these three women belonged to a 
party, which, that day at least, ‘ said nothing to any one, 
although they had been particularly told to go and bear tidings to 
‘Peter. In entertaining, therefore, the inquiry—upon whose 
intelligence did Peter ‘arise and run to the tomb?’ the alternative 
must lie between Joanna and Mary Magdalene. Mary Mag- 
dalene, however, having originally started with the party to whom, 
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after she had left them, Peter was specifically named, the inference 
of probability would seem to point to her: and upon that sup- 
position, from its being said that ‘he came away . . . . . wonder- 
ing what had happened, she must have seen Peter before she had 
seen the Lord, and consequently almost immediately after she had 
left her companions at the tomb. Thus, what was just now mere 
conjecture, and nothing more, has amounted to positive inference 
already. Further light may be thrown upon this question in the 
sequel. This much, however, it seemed of interest, and indeed of 
importance, to notice even now. 

Luke proceeds to say, in confirmation of what we learned from 
Mark, ‘And behold two of them were going * on that very day to 
a village distant from Jerusalem sixty stadia,t by name Emmaus.’ 
This evidently is the fact of which Mark has already told us, 
although less specifically, both as to time and as to place. ‘And 
they were conversing one with another about all this that had 
happened. And it came to pass that as they were conversing and 
disputing, even Jesus himself came up, and went with them. 
But their eyes were held (so as) not to recognise him. Now 
he said to them, What are these reasonings which ye interchange 
one with another as (ye are) walking, and are sad? And the one, 
whose name was Cleopas, having answered, said unto him, Art 
thou only a sojourner in Jerusalem, and dost not thou know 
what has happened there in these days?” That Cleopas was not 
one of the twelve, we know from Matt. x. These ‘ two,’ therefore, 
did not belong to that number, and Mark’s ‘rest’ must relate not 
to the ‘apostles,’ but to the ‘disciples’ merely. This fact, in a 
measure, confirms our interpretation of the preceding paragraph. 
Had it not been independent, as we have considered it, the ante- 
cedent of ‘them’ would have been ‘the apostles ;’ on our inter- 
pretation the antecedent is left open, which the facts of the case 
require. Luke continues :—‘ And he said to them, What things ? 
But they said to him, Those (that) relate to Jesus the Nazarene, 


* "Hoav ropevdpevot. 

+ It (the stade) was equal to six hundred Greek, or six hundred and 
twenty-five Roman feet, or to one hundred and twenty-five Roman paces ; 
and the Roman mile contained eight stadia. . .. Hence the stadium con- 
tained six hundred and six feet six inches, English. (Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, ed. 2, p. 1056, b.) Emmaus was there- 
fore distant from Jerusalem nearly seven miles, upwards of two hours’ walk. 
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who was a man (that was) a prophet, mighty in word and deed 
before God and all the people :—how the chief priests and our 
rulers both betrayed him to be condemned to die,* and crucified 
him. But we were hoping that it was he who would deliver+ 
Israel. And more than all this, to-day makes the third day 
since these things happened. Certain women of us, however, 
astonished us, (who) being early at the tomb, and not finding 
his body, came to say that they had seen also a vision of angels, 
who say that he is alive. And certain (persons) of those (who 
were) with us went away to the tomb, and found (it) even as the 
women had said; they did not, however, see him.’ The ‘women’ 
of course must refer to the Joanna party; and all that is said 
perfectly agrees with what they, not having seen Jesus as the 
other party did, would have reported. We have seen that Peter, 
having received intelligence from some one, arose and ran to the 
tomb, and we have inferred that some one or more must also 
have accompanied him. It is, however, by no means certain that 
this visit to the tomb is the same with that of which we have 
already heard in connexion with Peter. On the contrary, the 
probability remains, that Peter’s visit was rather occasioned by 
some intelligence received from Mary Magdalene. The only cer- 
tainty as yet is, that the visit now related arose out of a report 
from the Joanna party. There may be some significance in the 
statement that ‘they’—the parties by whom the visit was paid— 
‘ did not see him.’ 

With this Luke’s account of what the two disciples said to 
Jesus concludes. What follows relates our Lord’s reply. ‘ And 
he said to them, O foolish (ones) and slow of heart to believe in 
everything that the prophets have spoken! Was it not needful 
that the Christ should suffer this, and enter into his glory? And 
he began from Moses, and from all the prophets, to explain to 
them what related to himself in (the) whole (of) the Scriptures. 
And they came near to the village whither they were going, and 
he made as if he were going somewhat further. And they con- 
strained him, saying, Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and 
the day has declined. And he went in to abide with them. And 
it came to pass, as he was reclining with them, (that) taking 
bread, he blessed, and having broken (it) he gave (it) to them. 


* Els Oavdrov. Avrpotoa. 
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Now their eyes were opened, and they recognized him: and he 
became invisible to them. And they said one to another, Was not 
our heart burning in us, as he spake to us on the road, and as he 
was opening to us the Scriptures? And starting that very hour’— 
it must have been quite evening—‘ they returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven, and those (who were) with them, gathered 
together, saying that the Lord was really risen, and had been seen 
by Simon.’ 

We have, by this time, learned from Mark that ‘the two’ had 
previously borne tidings to some of the disciples, who also had 
before received intelligence of the resurrection from Mary Magda- 
lene, and that they were not believed any more than she had 
been. The inference is, that this must have been as they were 
on their way in search of ‘the eleven.’ Luke now saying that 
the eleven too had received previous information from Peter, his 
statement before—that those who went away to the tomb, upon 
receiving the report brought by the ‘Joanna’ party, did not see 
Jesus—would seem to be of some significance, and if so, our 
conclusion that Peter’s visit, which is related by Mark, was not 
the visit to which this Evangelist then referred, is materially 
strengthened. Whether Luke is now referring to anything that 
took place immediately in connexion with the visit related by 
Mark, however, is still a question. One thing only is certain as 
yet, that this appearance to Simon must have occurred after the 
‘going away from the tomb,’ of which we have already heard on 
the authority of Mark, and also after the appearance which the 
same Evangelist has related to have been vouchsafed to Mary 
Magdalene. 

The narrative proceeds, ‘And they (the two) related what had 
taken place on the road, and how he was known to them 
by the breaking of the bread. Now, while they were saying 
this, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and says to them, 
Peace to you! Now being dismayed and becoming frightened, 
they thought that they saw a spirit. And he said to them, Why 
are ye terrified ? and wherefore do questionings arise in your 
hearts? Look at my hands and my feet, that I am he; handle 
me and look; a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see that 
I have. And, saying this, he shewed them his hands and his 
feet. Now they disbelieving for joy and wondering, he said to 
them, Have ye any eatable here? Now they gave him a piece of 
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cooked fish, and part of an honeycomb. And taking, he eat 
in their presence. Now he said to them, These (are) the words, 
which I spake to you while yet with you, that everything which 
is written about me in the law of Moses and the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, must be fulfilled. Then he opened their minds to 
understand the Scriptures, and he said to them, That thus it is 
written, that the Christ must thus suffer and be raised from the 
dead on the third day, and repentance and remission of sins in 
his name be preached to all the nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
Ye are witnesses of these things. And behold, I send the pro- 
mise of my Father upon you! Now remain ye in the city until 
ye shall be endued with power from above !’ 

It is evident that this appearance took place in Jerusalem, and 
on the very day that the resurrection occurred. But, inasmuch as 
Mark has entirely omitted all specification of either time or place 
in his narrative of the appearance to ‘the eleven,’ it is by no 
means clear that his relation, and that of Luke, refer to the same 
fact. It may be that Mark’s refers to the appearance which 
Matthew has related to have occurred in Galilea; and if so, Luke 
has now possessed us of a perfectly new fact. In any case, how- 
ever, there is nothing that calls for particular remark. The 
remainder of Luke’s Gospel relating to the ascension, we here 
terminate our inquiry into his testimony. : 

The whole fact is now considerably opening upon us. Our 
difficulties have thus far been but few, and those easily disposed 
of. The narrative is, indeed, somewhat intricate, it having to be 
gathered from three independent sources in succession ; still it is 
perfectly consistent, and already assumes a very definite shape. 
We may cherish confidence that, as Luke has materially assisted 
us to fill up Matthew and Mark, an advantage which our previous 
examination of these Evangelists equally conferred on Luke, so 
in like manner intelligence and consistency will be reciprocated in 
the case of John. 

IV. John’s narrative is contained in ch. xix. 88—42; xxi. 22. 

‘ And after this, the Joseph, that (was) from Arimathea, (being 
a disciple of Jesus, concealed, however, for fear of the- Jews) 
begged Pilate, that he might take the body of Jesus: and Pilate 
permitted him. He came, therefore, and took the body of Jesus. 
Now Nicodemus also came—he that came to Jesus by night at 
first—bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloe about a hundred 
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litre.* They took, therefore, the body of Jesus, and bound it with 
linen cloths together with the spices, even as the Jews’ manner to 
bury was. Nowthere was in the place where he was crucified a garden, 
and in the garden a new tomb, in which no one was ever yet put. 
There, therefore, because of the preparation, since the tomb was 
near at hand, they put Jesus.’ The haste in which, as we have 
already seen from the other three Evangelists, all this was done, is 
now distinctly alleged as the reason why the body was put where 
it was. The inference is suggested, that this was not looked upon 
as a burial, but as a temporary disposal of the body. Nicodemus 
is introduced to us for the first time. It is remarkable, however, 
that neither of the women mentioned by the other Evangelists are at 
all referred to. We have already seen that it is by no means 
certain whether those women remained at Calvary during the 
whole period that elapsed between the actual death and the actual 
burial of Jesus; they therefore may, or they may not, have been 
aware of the ‘binding up of the spices’ together with the body. 
All we know is, from Mark and Matthew, that the Marys, and 
from Luke, that the Joanna party, saw where and how it was 
disposed of. Does the Evangelist’s omission of the women at 
all determine this hitherto open question? If it does, may not 
‘the women’ have been entirely ignorant of the fact that ‘spices’ 
had been employed? If so, then we need not be surprised that 
they should have brought spices with them when they came to 
visit the tomb, on the first day of the week. In any case the 
inference remains, that this was but a temporary disposal of the 
body, necessitated by the lateness of the hour, another and a final 
burying being proposed when the Sabbath had elapsed. This 
inference may possibly acquire strength as we proceed. 

With this John’s narrative of the burial concludes; and, as 
Mark and Luke have done, entirely omitting all mention of what 


* Airpa . . . . is evidently another form of the Italian word libra . . . . 
Tt was the unit of an uncial system similar to that used in the Roman and 
Italian weights and money, its twelfth part being called éyxia (the Roman 
uncia). Smith’s Dict. of Antiq. Ed. 2, p. 709. ‘.... its subdivisions 
answer to those of the Romans .... and not to any Greek standard.’ 
Liddell and Scott, in verb. Xurp. Since ‘the value’ of the Roman libra may 
be roughly stated as a little less than three-fourths of a pound avoirdupois, 
(Smith's Dict. p. 706,) the quantity of ‘myrrh and aloe’ may be estimated 
88 about seventy-five pounds. 
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took place upon the intervening Sabbath, which is only related 
by Matthew, the Evangelist at once proceeds to the transactions 
of the great ‘first day.’ These are his words :— 

‘On the first day of the week Mary Magdalene came early, it 
being yet dark, to the tomb, and sees the stone taken away from 
the tomb. She runs, therefore, and comes to Simon Peter, and to 
the other disciple whom Jesus loved, and says to them, They have 
taken the Lord from the tomb, and we know not where they have 
put him. Peter therefore went out, also the other disciple, and 
they came to the tomb.’ We have already seen that Mary Magda- 
lene must have left the other Mary and Salome, at least before they 
entered the tomb, but when has hitherto been undetermined. We 
now discover that it must have been immediately after their seeing 
that the stone had been already rolled away. Our inference, 
moreover, that it was in consequence of something connected with 
Mary Magdalene’s having left her party, that Peter was specifically 
mentioned to the other women after they had gone in to the 
tomb, has now become a certainty ; and the question as to whether 
it was because of a report received from Mary Magdalene, or from 
the Joanna party, that Peter and his companion, or companions, 
(one, namely John, is now mentioned,) visited the tomb, hitherto 
only conjecturally disposed of, is now definitively settled in favour 
of Mary Magdalene; and this being the case, the visit referred to 
by ‘ the two’ in their interview with Jesus, is determined not to be 
the same with that which Luke had previously related in con- 
nexion with Peter, but another which was paid by a different party 
altogether. 

John proceeds to relate, in detail, what occurred. ‘ Now the 
two ran together; and the other disciples ran on more quickly 
than Peter, and came first to the tomb. And having stooped down 
he sees the cloths lying: he did not, however, go in. Peter there- 
fore comes following him, and he went in to the tomb, and sees the 
cloths lying, and the napkin which was upon his head not lying 
with the cloths, but folded up apart in one place.’ This singularly 
coincides with Luke’s relation, even to the little circumstance of 
the cloths lying by themselves. ‘Then therefore also the other 
disciple went in, he who came first to the tomb, and he saw and 
believed: for they by no means as yet knew the scripture that he 
must rise again from the dead.’ Of course that which John 
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believed must have been something short of the fact that Jesus 
had actually arisen, another circumstance confirmatory of the 
conclusion just now drawn that this is not the visit mentioned by 
the ‘two’ in the narrative of Luke: all that he had heard as yet, he 
had heard from Mary Magdalene, and he now ‘believed’ that— 
namely, that ‘ they had taken the Lord away.’ ‘The disciples 
went away therefore,’ it is continued, in implication that Peter and 
John were not the only ones who paid this visit, ‘ by themselves.’ 
How far they went together is not said, but they must soon have 
separated, because we have already heard of Peter’s coming away 
‘by himself” It would also appear that it must have been after 
their separation that our Lord ‘appeared to Simon.’ 

‘Now Mary’—who had returned then to the tomb with them— 
‘stood at the tomb weeping outside. As therefore she was 
weeping, she stooped down towards the tomb and sees two angels 
in white sitting down, one at the head and one at the foot, where 
the body of Jesus was laid. And they say to her, Woman! why 
weepest thou? She says to them, Because they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. Having said 
this, she turned back, and sees Jesus standing; and she knew not 
that it was Jesus. Jesus says to her, Woman! why weepest thou? 
Whom seekest thou? She thinking that it was the gardener, 
says to him, Sir, if thou hast carried him (away) tell me where 
thou hast put him, and I will take him.’ Does not this throw 
light upon the intention of the women in coming to the sepulchre ; 
namely, to make a final disposal of the body? ‘ Jesus says to her, 
Mary! Having turned, she says to him, Rabboni! which means, 
Teacher! Jesus says to her, Touch me not, for I am not yet gone 
up to my Father. Go now to my disciples and tell them, I go up 
to my Father and your Father, and my God and your God. Mary 
Magdalene comes and tells the disciples that she had seen the Lord, 
and that he said these things to her.’ The other women, whom Mary 
Magdalene had left when she went away from the tomb before, 
when they saw Jesus, were permitted to touch him: whatever 
therefore this ‘going up’ to the Father may have meant, since it 
was something which it was necessary should first take place, before 
he might be touched, it is evident that this appearance to Mary 
Magdalene must have been before that to her companions, and 
consequently, that Mark has told us the very first of all. Of Mary 
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Magdalene’s visit to the disciples, and its result, we have already 
heard from Mark, who is now therefore confirmed by John in 
another particular. 

The Evangelist now omits all further mention of what occurred 
during the course of the day, and resumes his narrative from the 
evening. ‘ It being therefore late, on that day, the first of the 
week, the doors also being shut, where the disciples were assembled, 
for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst,’ and 
says to them, ‘ Peace to you! And saying this he shewed them 
his hands and his side.’ Why he did so we have already seen from 
Luke, as also how late in the day it must have been. ‘ The dis- 
ciples, therefore, rejoiced, seeing the Lord. Jesus said to them 
again, Peace to you! Even as the Father hath sent me, I also 
send you. And saying this, he breathed upon them, and says to 
them, Receive the Holy Spirit. If ye forgive the sins of any, they 
shall be forgiven them: if ye retain (those) of any, they are 
retained.’ With this the Evangelist’s account of what occurred that 
day concludes. 

Our task is now completed. We have studied to be fair, candid, 
and cautious; to assume nothing, but to submit everything to 
rigid examination. We have also combined results as we went 
along. To some of our readers we fear that our process has been 
somewhat tedious; for others, however, we hope that it has 
possessed some interest. The facts we now leave to speak for 
themselves; if not for any other reason, for this, our paper has 
already grown to such a length that it must be brought to a close. 
The Gospels stand in no need of apologists. They require nothing 
to be explained away. All that the Evangelists ask is, to be allowed 
to tell their own tale in their own way,—they are then prepared to 
submit to any examination, however searching. Let the Gospels 
thus be treated, and apparent discrepancies will turn out to be 
real harmonies—difficulties will have only to be looked at to be 
resolved, and they will soon be found quite as unique in their 
consistency with each other, as in any other claims which they 
implicitly assert. ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.’ 

OTAED. 
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THE LAST TEN YEARS IN GERMAN THEOLOGY.*« 


ALTHOUGH we are not in the habit of commencing each year’s 
issue of our periodical with a preface, canvassing and pronouncing 
on the more important phenomena of the immediate past, yet it 
seems fitting that at the expiration of longer intervals we should 
exchange a word of explanation with the circle of our readers; and 
in our judgment a period has again arrived when this would be 
appropriate. For whilst, on the one hand, the condition of Theo- 
logy and the Church is unquestionably critical, so on the other, our 
periodical, which is intended to subserve both of these weighty 
influences, enters with the year 1848 on a sort of climacteric year. 
Twenty entire years of its existence have now been traversed by 
us; a third decennial period is opening its solemn portals on us: 
and it seems fitting that we should now pause and reflect, ponder 
the past and the present with searching eye, and also, as far as 
its obscurity will permit, cast a glance on the future. 

The first and most natural feeling of the Editors on such a 
review is that of gratitude—inward, hearty gratitude to that Being 
who has caused our undertaking to grow apace, and who has been 
pleased to accompany it with his blessing up to the present hour ; 
—gratitude to the able and eminent men who have powerfully 
promoted its interests by their co-operation; — gratitude to the 
circle of readers, both amongst theologians and laymen, who have 
encouraged us by their indulgence, and strengthened and cheered 

_us by their confidence and sympathy. 

May we be permitted to linger for another moment over these 
personal and external circumstances, and set before our kind 
readers how much cause we have for the most thankful joy? The 
same men, who, twenty years ago, in the hopefulness and cheerful- 
ness of youth, caught up and established the idea of the ‘ Studien,’ 


* Translated from a paper in the Studien und Kritiken, entitled, ‘ Die 
Stellang der Studien und Kritiken in der Theologie und der Kirche. Ein 
Vorwort zum dritten Jahrzehent dieser Zeitschrift, von Dr. C. Ullmann!’ 
On the position of the ‘ Studien und Kritiken’ in Theology and the Church ; 
being the preface to the third decennium of the periodical, by Dr. C. Ull- 
mann, 
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are still at the head of the undertaking. Not one of them has 
been summoned away by death, not one of them deprived of the 
capacity for exertion, not one of them has been bowed down or 
crippled by the events of the times, although in many respects 
confusing and depressing, not one of them has become alienated 
from the spiritual bond which united us in the most confidential 
manner at the outset of our enterprise. Indeed, on no single 
occasion has a division occurred amongst us respecting a solitary 
point that would have caused us to think seriously of dissolving 
our delightful union. On the contrary, we stand together to-day 
as we did twenty years ago, banded for the same purpose, and meet 
the future in the comfort of this encouraging harmony. And 
although it is true that for the greater part of what we have men- 
tioned it becomes us thankfully to commemorate the favour of 
heaven, yet, at the same time, we may venture to remark, that the 
continuance of our connection is not to be accounted a trifling 
thing, even when judged of after the manner of men, in times so 
prolific in strife and so addicted to division, when even those who 
are naturally connected separate in consequence of impatient oppo- 
sition and lack of confidence. And in this circumstance the 
public will, perhaps, not be disinclined to discover a proof that 
that course in theology, which this publication pursues, possesses a 
higher degree of influence, in holding hearts and minds together, 
in consequence of its power to unite them inwardly and freely. 
* * * * * 

[We here omit, as of no interest to our readers, a well-merited 
eulogium on the publishers of the ‘Studien und Kritiken.’ The 
other remarks, which precede and follow, appeared too important 
to be omitted, both on account of the interest which many English 
readers must feel in the internal history of the chief theological 
journal of Germany, and also from a certain adaptation, which 
naturally suggests itself, of much of what is here said, to our own 
position.— Ed. Bib. Rev.] 

* * * * * 

To our contributors we can look with joyful feelings. A goodly 
number of theologians in Germany and the neighbouring countries, 
of the highest reputation, and pre-eminently distinguished for 
their spirit and learning, have honoured us with contributions 
which retain an abiding value, both as regards scientific theology 
and the church, and to which the public must always turn, 
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whenever, at any subsequent period, the same topics shall be dis- 
cussed. Youthful abilities striving for eminence, and rich in hope, 
have, in many instances, found opportunity in this periodical for 
the first exercise of their literary powers, and have had an opportunity 
of making their way to a wider circle of readers, and to a standing 
in science. Individuals, too, engaged in the service of the Church, 
who, besides paying attention to their parishes, have prosecuted 
theological science in the isolation of a country parsonage, have 
found our periodical a medium through which they could present 
the results of their faithful diligence to the wide community of 
science. And even thoughtful and inquiring persons, who are 
not theologians, but have been led to this department, either 
through one akin to it, or from inward inclination, have furnished 
us with highly valuable and cheering communications—communi- 
cations which have been all the more welcome from the fact that 
we regard it as a duty not only to assist in strengthening the bond 
which unites all sciences, but also to contribute our sbare in pro- 
moting the healthy reciprocal action between science and practical 
life, theology and the Christian society. In general we may say 
that at no time have we lacked suitable matter, but on the contrary, 
have frequently been perplexed by its superabundance, and have 
been necessitated sometimes to postpone, longer than was desirable, 
essays which had been actually adopted, and at other times to 
return to their authors with regret essays of unquestionable 
value, but which appeared to be inferior in general interest to 
others. 

The circle of readers has widened with tolerable uniformity, 
and almost without interruption, since the establishment of the 
periodical. If in any quarter access has been denied us, more abun- 
dant openings have been made in others, and with just confidence 
we may reckon on the unanimous sympathy of the more youthful 
race of theologians in particular, At present the sale has reached 
the number of about one thousand copies, which, for a scientific 
periodical, is not inconsiderable. And if in this calculation we may 
assume that every copy has on an average ten readers, those num- 
bers, at least, which furnish articles of more general interest may 
reckon on a body of readers so large that this circumstance itself 
naturally incites us to address them with equal seriousness and 
pleasure. The bulk of these readers is naturally furnished by 
Protestant Germany and Switzerland; but neighbouring countries 
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akin to our own in race and religion, such as Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden, also take off a suitable share. A number of copies 
besides proceed to France, England, and Russia, but especially 
to North America; nor are we quite excluded from the sympathy 
even of our Roman Catholic brethren, so that, as far as the extent of 
our circulation goes, there is nothing further to wish. But a more 
important point, it is true, is the degree of sympathy. This, how- 
ever, it is impossible to determine, nor would it be proper for us 
to speak of it. May we, however, be permitted to allude to one 
testimony which we have received with very particular pleasure? 
It is the testimony of Thomas Arnold, a man pre-eminent amongst 
his contemporaries and his countrymen, and whose character has 
been admirably sketched by Neander. He describes the ‘ Studien 
und Kritiken, with which he first became acquainted about the 
year 1835, as utterly unlike not merely what is called Rationalism, 
but also the productions of the High Church and Evangelical 
parties in England. He found in it ‘a most pure transcript of 
the New Testament, combining, in a most extraordinary degree, 
the spirit of love with the spirit of wisdom.’* All this, however, 
we are bound now to acknowledge, with all the more lively grati- 
tude, inasmuch as during the twenty years that have elapsed since 
this periodical was established, so many theological publications 
have met with a different fate,—the fate either of extinction, or only 
of a precarious existence; and in this circumstance we may, 
perhaps, without presumption, discern a real proof that our periodi- 
cal, in its tendency, its plan, and its mode of treatment, has met 
a very widely experienced want, and has been able constantly to 
satisfy it. With these remarks we quit what is personal, and those 
external matters which concern the existence of the periodical, and 
proceed to what is more important—its internal standing. And 
whilst we are anxious anew to specify this, we cannot refrain from 
passing under review the condition of Theology and of the Church 
in the period just expired and at the present moment, because it 
is only in this way that we can show that our position is not an 
artificial or arbitrary one, but is prescribed and offered to us by 
the course of development which Theology itself pursues, and which 
is justified therefore by this very circumstance. 

We begin with Theology, because this is the subject to the 


* See a Letter to C. J. Vaughan, vol. i. p. 405, 2d ed.; p. 413, Sth ed. 
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consideration of which our ‘Studien’ was originally devoted. 
Next, however, we shall proceed to the Church, because there 
cannot be at the present day a theological magazine of practical 
interest that does not assume a distinct relation to the Church, and 
because the ‘ Studien,’ recognising this fact with pleasure, has not 
only begun for some considerable time to include the consideration 
of questions of vital interest to the Church in the range of its 
subjects, but will proceed with all the more zeal in this course, the 
higher the waves rise at this moment within the bosom of the 
Church, and the more that the immediate future forces on 
important decisions. 


ARTICLE I.—THEOLOGY. 


The ‘Studien und Kritiken’ is primarily a scientific periodical. 
One of its objects, therefore,—not the only one it is true, nor the 
highest, yet an essential one,—is to sustain theological learning ; 
and we doubt not that every reflecting mind will appreciate 
this, at a time when everything that relates to Theology and the 
Church threatens to disappear in the indefinite, not to say the 
factious; when so many individuals of ‘imperfect education, but 
perfect pretension,’ like to take the lead, even in theological matters, 
and, as a consequence, real theological: learning is put under a 
ban by many of the talkers and parties of the day, in such fashion, 
that should their efforts extend much further, we should be ex- 
posed to downright barbarism in this department. But if this 
periodical, for the very best reasons, is intended to subserve pure 
inquiry, even when primarily altogether devoid of purpose, there 
must be much in it that betrays no direct bearing on the ultimate 
aims of Theology, much which carries on its front no strongly 
marked stamp of a special mode of thinking in Theology, but which 
every one will nevertheless know how to appreciate, who is not 
already absorbed in practical matters far removed from all learning, 
and who knows that the building up of Theology, not as a specula- 
tive science merely, but also as an historical one, requires for its 
solid completion a very wide foundation, and an uncommon rich- 
ness of material; and who does not forget that, in the working up 
and right use of this material, problems force themselves upon our 
notice from the most opposite quarters, which cannot be dismissed 
at once by assuming at the outset a given theological system, but 
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which must be solved by the calmest and most impartial investiga- 
tion, by discussion, and counter-discussion ? For this healthy inter- 
change of searching and accurate investigation, for the serious 
conference of intelligent men respecting difficult problems, it has 
been intended, from the commencement, that the ‘Studien’ 
should furnish a quiet unassailed asylum amidst the hubbub of 
the times, and the noisy struggles of parties; and I hope it will be 
allowed that this intention has not been followed up without 
success. But, if in this manner, that which may have been dis- 
agreeable to those of a merely practical turn of mind has been 
brought forward, and much also that is apparently trivial, and 
a part of the outworks only of theological learning, yet those who 
have an eye for discovering what is substantial will not have failed 
to perceive that in the end we have been concerned above all about 
those subjects which form the core and centre of Theology, and 
consequently about that which renders Theology not a matter of 
learning merely, but of knowledge penetrating into the very depths 
of phenomena, and thus again not a matter of merely theoretical 
interest, but of the deepest moral sympathy ; that, in short, which 
renders her the free and loving companion of a religious life, and 
of its communion, though conscious of her own nobility. But 
these remarks point to the pecuhar office of Theology ; and, taking 
it for granted that we are treating only of Christian Theology, we 
must now offer some observations at large. 

Christianity is not a product of science, but of the life. It did 
not wait till science came and reared it, but in consequence of its 
own inherent and independent power it has taken up its place in 
the history of mankind as a living force, redeeming and sanctifying, 
and produced its effects long before it was subject to questioning 
in the schools. Nevertheless it offers itself to science as an incom- 
parably lofty and rich subject for our study, and it is implied in its 
very nature that a scientific knowledge of it must proceed from 
itself. Consequently it is the essential office of Theology, (and in 
this respect it differs from pure speculation, inasmuch as it starts 
from a matter of fact,) truly and thoroughly to study Christianity, 
which appears in history as a moral power acting on the life and 
works and the feelings of believers,—to study it in its origin 
and entire development, in its historical connexion and its internal 
and necessary coherence; but at the same time so to study it 
that our knowledge of it, resting as it does on the foundation of 
experience, may be made to act on the life again, and from its roots 
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to cause a tree to grow whose summit shall bear sound fruits in 
the life. He only, however, can understand the subject, who goes 
to the study of it with a distinct view of its object, and with self- 
renouncing love. The object to be studied does not conform itself 
to us, but we must conform ourselves to it; and this is all the 
more requisite when the subject is of great spiritual importance and 
depth. It is, therefore, of pre-eminent importance, in the scientific 
study of Christianity, that the whole fulness and purity of its 
peculiar character should be retained. But about this point, about 
the fundamental character and distinctive features of Christianity, 
there have existed since the middle of the last century, and up to 
the first twenty years of the present, essentially opposite views ; and 
it was exactly the unsatisfactory character of the prevailing methods 
in which Christianity had been treated up to that period, and the 
desire for a more satisfactory style of treatment, which called into 
being the Theology which our periodical is intended to promote. 
But this point we must present in detail. 

The ultimate foundation of every religion consists in the idea 
of God, which animates and shapes it; or, subjectively viewed, in 
the consciousness of God, thus and thus modified. For, although 
the specific features of any religious creed are wont to present 
themselves to us more distinctly in the manner in which it con- 
ceives the relation of man to God to be regulated, and in the ulti- 
mate aim which it proposes to human progress, yet both of these— 
the view which it takes of that relation, and the determining of 
the final aim both of the world and mankind, rest on the original 
form given to the idea of the ultimate foundation of all things. 
The leading fundamental idea, therefore, which Christianity esta- 
blishes respecting God, is that of the infinite, absolutely holy, and 
primary spirit, who, without requiring the world to make himself 
complete, has created it out of free love, in order to reveal himself 
in it, and impart himself to it, which, however, can be the case 
only when he lives in it as Omnipresent, and works as Almighty. 
It is the doctrines alike of God’s supremacy over the world and 
his own absolute self-sufficiency, as well as of his existence and 
indwelling in the world, which constitute, in their thorough inter- 
penetration, the Christian idea of God,—doctrines which will 
not be questioned by any one who has the disposition to see them. 
It is the living God, in the highest sense, that Christianity pro- 
claims,—God possessing life in himself, and imparting life to all 
else. It is only by adopting this primary principle that we can 
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explain and arrange the further fundamental peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity. For it is only when God and the world are distinguished 
from one another, but at the same time are viewed in vital connexion 
with each other; it is only when man is intent, not on himself and 
on nature as God, but on a full and living communion with God, 
that we can conceive how the Divine and the human—things dis- 
tinct, indeed, yet fitted to each other—could perfectly unite in the 
person of Christ, the sinless and Holy One, and how his union 
with God could and must work in the way of Reconciliation, 
Redemption, and Sanctification, through the manifestation of Divine 
Love and the Divine Life, upon those who have been separated from 
God through Sin, but still in the depths of their heart were capable 
of receiving what was Godlike. And it is thus only, moreover, 
that we can understand how it is that Christianity can profess 
itself to be a perfect Revelation, which, whilst it exhibits a higher, 
in fact the highest, conceivable stage of a religious and moral life, 
includes within itself as decidedly a new creative principle, and 
consequently points us back to the Divine causality which has 
been at work throughout the entire development of the world, 
since it has been prepared by the whole previous course of 
development, and has been effected by human instrumentality, 
and does not, therefore, deny (although Divine in its origin) 
its historical connexion and human exhibition. And _ lastly, 
it is only by starting from this principle, which retains, indeed, 
the original living relation between God and man, but does not 
view it as one immediately complete, but acknowledges that a 
moral process is first required before it can be realized in its depth 
and purity, that Christianity appears as a peculiar living organiza- 
tion, pervaded by specific energies,—an organization which, starting 
from its centre,—the Person of its Founder, which includes within 
itself all the fulness of the God-man’s life,—is divided into separate 
parts, reveals itself in a natural succession of important facts, such 
as Reconciliation, Redemption, and Sanctification, and unfolds 
itself in this order both in the individual and in mankind in 
regular manner. It is consequently a living whole, from which a 
man may indeed shut himself out, but from which no one can take 
single pieces under the idea that he has the whole, for these pieces, 
however much they contain that is good, still, when severed from 
that soul and heart-centre which gives them life, lose their essen- 
tial power and meaning. 
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If this is correct, then every Theology which denies one of either of 
the fundamental principles in the Christian idea of God, that of his 
indwelling in the world, or that of his superiority over it,—God with 
his independent existence, or God living in the world, and willing to 
live within us,—will render itself incompetent, either wholly or in 
great measure, to understand Christianity correctly, and thoroughly 
convey its meaning. Where an abstract Theism fails to recognize 
the eternal and living relation of God to the world, no approach 
can be made to that idea, which Christianity demands, of a true and 
real inter-penetration of the Divine and the human, the heavenly and 
the earthly, the eternal and the temporary. When, on the con- 
trary, a not less abstract Pantheism permits God to disappear in 
the world and humanity, their difference and their respective dis- 
tinction is concealed, to master which, as a preliminary for man’s 
union with God, is the very meaning and aim of Christianity. In 
this way, that which we may call the organic part of Christianity, 
namely, its human-divine character, is injured from both quarters ; 
and, when this is the case, there remains nothing except a merely 
fractional adoption of it, or else a decided rejection. It was this 
view which, in the first instance, determined in general the position 
of our periodical. In the first stadium of its career it was opposed 
to the systems of a one-sided transcendentalism, that is, God’s 
separation from, and supremacy over, the world; in the second, to 
the systems which advocated his Jmmanenz, that is, absolute in- 
dwelling in the world. 

1. When the ‘Studien und Kritiken’ first appeared in the halls 
of theology, they were still echoing with the loud uproar of the 
conflict between Rationalism and Supranaturalism. This oppo- 
sition, though a consequence of the previous development of 
science and general education, was nevertheless of such a kind, 
that Theology, if it was to advance with life, could not remain 
fixed in it. Both sides of this opposition had something that was 
false and unsatisfactory, alike in that in which they agreed, and 
in that in which they differed. 

For, in the first place, however different they might be in their 
mode of carrying out their views, they stood upon a common basis, 
the basis of a one-sided abstractedness in their treatment of Chris- 
tianity. This was shown particularly in two principal points. In 
the first place, they viewed Christianity essentially as doctrine, as a 
system of propositions, whether theoretical or practical, and forgot 
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that its very essence consisted in its being a real power to influence 
and regulate the /ife, and embracing the whole of our religious and 
moral being; and also that for this very reason the person of its 
founder, on its very first appearance, exhibited a completeness in 
his life, and also that all its effects spring from a principle which 
embraces the entire life both of individuals and mankind. But 
when Christianity, as the consequence of such exclusive attention 
to doctrine, had once been separated from its living foundation, and 
treated in abstract shape as dogmatical or moral teaching, its 
organic character,—namely, that property, in virtue of which it sets 
out from a central and all-quickening fact, (the person of its 
founder, who revealed and restored the Divine life), and, with a 
strict connexion of its separate parts, finishes up with a special and 
religious form of life,—is also lost sight of, and we might fancy that 
the Christian character of any theological system was at once 
guaranteed, if it only incorporated a larger or smaller number of 
Christian doctrines. But then this was connected with a second 
and still more important point. For both systems had established 
themselves apart from that foundation which alone enables us 
correctly to appreciate the living and organic nature of Chris- 
tianity. Starting from the abstract point of view, they failed to 
recognize the living, indwelling relation of God to the world. 
They had a God who was afar off, but not at the same time the 
God nigh at hand. As the effect of their giving special prominence 
to the transcendental character of God, he was, in their view, an 
essentially distant God,—not merely a supra-mundane being, but an 
extra-mundane,—and the world an organization or machine, which, 
destitute in itself of Divine life and spirit, develops itself from its own 
inherent laws and forces. And here, then, there only remained the 
choice either of denying in fotoa real and effective revelation of God in 
the world, or, in case it were acknowledged, of admitting it as a purely 
miraculous, or more or less mechanical method. For, while it is 
certain that a really living God not only can reveal himself, but 
also, agreeably to the nature of his existence, must reveal himself, 
and that then such revelation, in virtue of the uninterrupted living 
communication of God with the world, may be regarded at the 
same time as something agreeable to nature, and under: rule, in 
consequence of its Divine origin; it is also equally certain that a 
God who has withdrawn from the world after creating it, either 
cannot at all, as a matter of fact, reveal himself in it, or that in 
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case he does so, it is only with a complete tearing asunder and 
infraction of the natural and historical connexion, in an absolutely 
supernatural and incomprehensible mode, just as a ‘ Deus ex 
machina’ would act. 

The one side of these alternatives was chosen by Rationalism, 
the other by Supranaturalism ; and it was this circumstance which, 
in spite of their agreement at other times in their general point of 
view, again separated them in the most decided manner. Rational- 
ism, starting with the doctrine that the powers with which the 
Creator had endowed the human reason were under all circum- 
stances sufficient, regarded Christianity as one of its productions, 
deduced it entirely from historical causes, and denied or refined 
away everything which at the outset of Christianity had been 
produced and obtained influence by immediate Divine causation, 
or which, in the subsequent development of the Church, rested on 
this supposition. Supranaturalism, on the contrary, starting with 
the doctrine that a Divine revelation was necessary for the human 
reason, inasmuch as it was insufficient in religious matters, in its 
empirical state, and rooted to positive Christianity through the 
necessity of believing, recognized, it is true, the immediate operation 
of God in its origin, and coupled with this the communication of 
doctrines which transcend the reason; but, under the impulse of 
opposition, it brought forward that exertion of Divine power, and 
the communication of certain facts and doctrines through its 
agency, in such manner, that it lost sight far too much of the 
historical connexion which Christianity occupies, as well as the 
human side in its origin and development ; and especially neglected 
to gain an inward understanding of that which we are wont 
to designate the positive in Christianity, and to reflect pene- 
tratively on it. Consequently, on the side of the former, whatso- 
ever was new, original, creative, and Divine, in Christianity, was 
missed ; and on the side of the latter, the historical, human, regular, 
what was in itself true and reasonable ; and on both sides the living, 
organic inter-penetration of the Divine and human, the ideal and the 
real, by which alone Christianity is what it is. 

Against this a reaction must of necessity set in, if Theology was 
to advance. As soon as the organic completeness of Christianity 
was again clearly perceived, and the eclectic mode of teaching it 
accordingly proved itself to be unsatisfactory, a double choice was 
open to theologians. Either they must on the negative side proceed 
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further, and together with the positive elements of Christianity 
reject the whole of that into which it has grown stage by stage, 
and consequently set themselves in opposition to the whole 


Christian system; or they must advance on the affirmative side, 


and learn to estimate Christianity more profoundly, more purely, 
and more comprehensively, as a religious and moral organization 
of the life, which, resting on the basis of the indwelling relation of 
the self-existent and holy God to the world, exhibits the perfect 
union of God and humanity in the person of its Founder—a person 
as typical as it is historical, and starting from this creative central 
truth produces effects of a unique character in the way of redemp- 
tion and sanctification. But in that case Christianity must be 
studied in the shape in which it presents itself, both in the 
divine origin to which it lays claim, and the constituent elements 
which distinguish it as a peculiar form of religion, and in its truly 
human side and its complete historical connexion. But more 
particularly it must be understood in its internal truth and neces- 
sary coherence, so that that which we call the positive shall not 
appear as something merely arbitrary, as far as law and connexion 
are concerned, but shall be comprehended as something agreeable 
to law, and in the highest sense rational. The first of these, the 
decided direction on the negative side, did not lag behind, and we 
shall soon return to examine it. A Theology of the second kind, how- 
ever, which again applied itself with a more animated and deeper 
feeling, with more of an historical and speculative spirit, to Chris- 
tianity as a whole, undivided, and viewed organically, had already 
- been called into existence by men of eminence, amongst whom we 
may mention Schleiermacher, Neander, De Wette; but they lacked 
an organ in which they could unite, and which would act directly 
on the age, and such an organ our periodical was intended to 
furnish. 

This Theology, in its relation to the style of thinking previously 
described, has been frequently called a mediating one. The cor- 
rectness of this title lay in the fact that, whilst it aimed at being 
itself a really historical one, it did not deny the natural historical 
connexion with antecedent systems. It did not at a blow break off 
all connexion with the previous development of Theology, under the 
idea that it would be able to create something absolutely new, and 
was entirely absolved from learning from predecessors or contem- 
poraries of different sentiments. It did not aim at sweeping 
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away the existing opposition, but at tracing it back to a more 
recondite fundamental agreement, and by that means over- 
coming it at its fountain-head. In Supranaturalism it acknow- 
ledged that it had striven to preserve the essence of what was 
contained in the Christian revelation, with as much gratitude as it 
did in Rationalism that it had not failed to hold up to prominent 
view the principle that the subject of religion should freely partici- 
pate in the question of religion. It rejected Supranaturalism, not 
as a belief in revelation, but only as a temporary and unsatis- 
factory form of it; Rationalism, not as the exercise of reason, but 
as a specific mode of handling Christianity rationally, which satis- 
fied neither the faith nor the intellect. Yet we can, nay, we 
must deny in the most positive manner the imputation, that by 
mediating in theology is to be understood an outward bringing 
together of materials gathered from heterogeneous styles of think- 
ing; a capitulation with both parties; a proclaiming of peace 
where peace cannot exist; an attempt, perhaps, even to bring the 
principal combatants to an apparent unity. Nothing so absurd 
has ever been intended, nor attempted by this theology. And if 
in treating Christianity it has aimed at a healthy and practical 
medium, it has done nothing different from that which the ablest 
theologians of all times have aimed at, in fact what the Church 
itself in its most critical epochs has also done; and in so doing it 
has not mixed up contradictions without principle, but in abandon- 
ing the tracks which have gradually yet effectually been worn 
out, has set to work independently on a new and compact founda- 
tion. But if we were required to describe the new theology, we 
might, perhaps, do so in the briefest manner, much as follows. 
This theology,—inasmuch as it started on the one side from that 
more correct idea of religion, agreeably to which piety has its 
root in the heart, the centre of the mind, and pervades the whole 
of our spiritual being; while, on the other side, it rested on the 
Christian idea of God in its more profound and quickening shape, 
in virtue of which God is recognized in the view of his omni- 
present working in the world,—has taken up another position in 
reference to the fundamental fact of Christianity, the central truth 
in the evangelical announcement, that God was in Christ and 
reconciled the world unto himself; and in consequence of this 
change in its position towards this fundamental fact of the Gospel, 
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its contents. Contrary to what had previously been the case, it 
viewed Christianity as Life, as that life in which God and 
humanity unite for the first time in a perfect and organic manner, 
in which circumstance a new principle is presented for restoring 
and perfecting the life of man. And just for this reason, contrary 
to what had previously been the case, it studied the Person of 
its Founder in its central, all-determining, and interpenetrating 
character, and thence as its soul and heart’s core deduced Chris- 
tianity in the living connexion of its elements. In a different 
manner, one resting rather on internal grounds, it caused both 
the Divine origin and the human and historical development of 
Christianity to be acknowledged and contemplated. Entirely 
under this view it has both gone deeper into the real nature of 
the subject, and starting from the one central truth has formed a 
more penetrating, comprehensive, impartial, and intelligent esti- 
mate of all the historic forms of Christianity; and moreover by 
all this it has laid the foundation for a real alliance between Chris- 
tian Idealism and Realism, such as was attempted in the fairest 
periods of Christian Theology perhaps, but which has neither 
been recognized as a duty by the immediately preceding schools in 
theology, nor accomplished in any satisfactory manner. But 
although this theology had grown up in historical order, yet 
inasmuch as it aimed at something new and something higher, 
it was compelled to assume an air of exclusiveness and conflict 
towards preceding systems, and this it has never concealed. It 
has declared, as openly as it thought it, that Rationalism takes only 
pieces out of Christianity and treats these in many respects in 
a superficial manner; that she loses sight of the distinguishing 
features of the subject; that Supranaturalism on the contrary, 
although it pays more regard to what is essential, proceeds in 
too external a method, and satisfies neither the wants of the intel- 
lect nor those of an historical treatment. And whilst false 
mediators are anxious to obtain the approval of all the world by 
these confessions, it has not even made many friends amongst 
the parties dominant at the time of its origin, but drawn on itself 
opposition and attack from both sides. But this circumstance 
has neither terrified its friends nor led them astray, just because 
they desired something else than an outward syncretic mediation. 
Nay more, having made up their minds to this at the outset, they 
will proceed for the future quietly and securely, because their 
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exertions are prompted by a felt inward necessity, and not forsake 
the road which promises to conduct them to the mark of a 
theology as full of Christian matter as it is well settled on a 
scientific basis, as believing as it is free. 

2. With the tendencies previously described, the theology which 
the ‘Studien’ promotes, in spite of its relative opposition to other 
systems, had nevertheless a general, religious, moral, and Christian 
foundation in common. It was this, the recognition of religion as an 
inalienable constituent element of a truly human and rational life ; 
it was the holding fast by the fundamental object of all religion,— 
the personal God, the free originator of all things, the holy law- 
giver and ruler of the world ; it was the view of man as a character 
destined for a free, unrestricted, living intercourse with this God, a 
character from which a perfect moral sanctification has for this 
very reason been demanded, and for which, that this aim may be 
realized, a course of development reaching beyond this earthly life 
stands open ; finally, in relation to Christianity, it was the treating 
of it as a thoroughly ethical form of religion exhibiting itself in 
obvious historical outlines, in every case moreover directed in its 
very essence to moral ends; a treatment, however, which could not 
be carried out if we did not adhere to the ultimate moral axioms 
of Christianity, namely, the strong opposition between holiness and 
sin and the necessity of its removal, a removal to be effected through 
redemption and moral renovation. 

This bond of agreement, however, was undoubtedly dissolved by 
those tendencies which forced themselves into theology from the 
soil of philosophical speculation, in the second decennium of the 
existence of our periodical. If at an earlier period stress had been 
laid, in the idea of God, with an abstract onesidedness, on the fact of 
his transcendental character, that is, separation from and superiority 
over the world, now in the attempt to contend against all trans- 
cendentalism, the idea of the Divine Immanence, that is, indwelling, 
only was made prominent, and the result was the formation of the 
idealistic Pantheism which regarded God as only the interior 
part of the world, as the ideal power of all being, as the uni- 
versal process of the world’s development, in which no settled, 
abiding form appears; and as God himself has no personality, 
so every finite personality only dips up from the great stream 
of the world’s process, in order again to disappear in it at the 
appointed time. In this mode of thinking, which, under the 
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influence of a purely intellectual impulse, resolved religion into 
mere logic, into a system of conceptions and thoughts, and 
which, to satisfy the intellect, required above all things the perfect 
unity of all being, a pure oneness (Monismus), the strong opposi- 
tion between good and evil, as something dualistic in character, 
found no place; and with this vanished also the ideas of redemp- 
tion, regeneration, and sanctification, so far as Christianity pos- 
sesses them. The fundamental doctrine in relation to religion was 
rather the oneness of the Divine and human spirit, in which case 
the office of religion can only consist in bringing man to a con- 
sciousness of this unity, since it is already established by nature. 
‘And because Christianity had in a great measure performed 
this service for mankind, and had led them to a consciousness of 
the oneness of their spirit with the Divine, a claim was set up for 
the character of its being the absolute religion. Still Christianity 
had accomplished this only in an imperfect manner, in a form of 
representation marred by its connexion with the senses. The 
oneness of God and man, once represented in the person of Christ, 
the God-man, was an entirely individual case, in which others 
share only at a distance through faith. The pure form of this 
truth, however, is not that representation of it which fixes on the 
external and the individual, but that idea of it which strips off 
all that belongs to the senses and seizes the universal. The effect 
of this was to lift the conception of religion into an ides, and to 
change faith into thinking. 

In reference to the manner in which this operation was performed, 
the speculative school separated into two sections, Both aimed 
at doing away with (aufheben) the mere conception. But, agree- 
ably to the double sense which the German word ‘aufheben’ has, 
it happened that the one party attempted to preserve the essential 
contents of the conception as an idea, and thus became con- 
servatives; the others, together with the form, took away also 
so much from the contents that they became decided destructives. 
The first side, called, as is well known, ‘the Right,’ with the venerable 
Daub* at its head—a man in whom the power of belief and the power 
of intellect were blended in such fashion as reminds us of the 


* His character has recently been drawn by Dr. W. Herrmann in the 
work entitled, Die Speculative Theologie in ihrer Entwickelungdurch Daub 
Hamburg und Gotha. 1847. 
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great chiefs of the middle-age schools,—laid earnest stress on the 
recognition of Christianity as the absolute religion, and on the 
part of its most eminent representatives, who were men themselves 
under the powerful spiritual influence of Christianity, sought in 
fact the reconciliation of Christianity and indeed of the Church’s 
teaching, with speculative thought. True, the individuals on~this 
side who exercised the greatest influence, such as Daub and 
Marheinecke, have perhaps frequently spoken more under the 
impulse of their faith than in accordance with the logical conse- 
quence of the system with which they started; but it will not 
be denied that they have uttered much that is full of spirit and 
meaning, much that has greatly aided the rational comprehension 
of Christian truth. And as little will it be questioned that the 
other side, ‘the Left,’ which laid exclusive claim to a pure carry- 
ing out of the system, stepped forward amongst its contem- 
poraries with greater energy and more marked success. This 
side, starting with the proposition that where the form of our 
knowledge is changed, the matter is changed too, found it impos- 
sible to transfer the Christian conceptions, and particularly the 
settled sharply defined doctrines, to the ‘ idea, and made them 
pass through the alembic of criticism, from which they came out 
in a shape scarcely recognizable, or it might be not at all. On this 
side, then, the universal application of logie, and the exclusive use 
of the intellect, which converted religion into a process of thought 
and into logic, came out quite nakedly and unconcealed; and the 
question now arose, whether this resolving operation was directed 
exclusively against a particular religion, against Christianity, or 
against religion in general. The former naturally was the case 
at first, but afterwards the latter followed unavoidably. 


[Here we are compelled to pause. Our limits do not permit 
us to include in one number the whole of Ullmann’s interesting 
Paper, and we have had much difficulty in fixing upon a good 
point of division, in a case where any interruption would have been 
better avoided, if possible. The above portion of the article may 
be considered as introductory to the specific application of the 
principles laid down to particular theological systems, beginning 
with that of Strauss.—Eb.] 
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Terre are demands upon Theology common to all ages and 
states of society alike; but in addition to these there are special 
demands upon it, arising from time to time out of the special 
characteristics of particular eras and stages of human progress. 
The present age, we are deeply convinced, is such a period—it has 
its own peculiar demands to make upon the Theologian. It calls 
loudly upon Theology for a movement in advance of its old position 
—a new enlargement of its borders—a fresh development of those 
pregnant germs of truth which it yet hides in its prolific 
bosom. 

Do not let it be supposed that we mean to say that our age can 
legitimately demand of Theology to retrace any of the great steps 
which she has taken in ages of Reformation gone by, or to sur- 
render any of the grand truths and principles which it cost her so 
much to recover in other days. It is progress which the age can 
legitimately call for, not retrogression ; it is such a new develop- 
ment of the great truths confided to Theology, as shall at once 
preserve inviolate all that we value most highly of supernaturally 
revealed knowledge, and discover to the world its perfect and 
admirable harmony—its vital and organic connexion with all Natural 
truth. No one will deny that such a demand would be a perfectly 
legitimate one. It is such a demand, and no more, that the 
age, in our judgment of its character, actually makes. For 
what is the character of the intellect, of the mental activity of the 
times we live in? It is too broad and palpable to be mistaken, or 
overlooked, by the most superficial observer. We do not, of course, 
refer to the tendencies of any peculiar schools of philosophy, or 
religion, whose writings and efforts are now attracting some 
measure of the public attention. The tone of these schools is so 
far from being the tone of the age, that they draw upon themselves 
the public eye and ear, chiefly from the opposition which they so 
loudly proclaim to what they acknowledge to be the age’s dominant 
spirit. It is- because they so ardently strive to make the age’s 
philosophy and religion different from what they are, that they 
make themselves so increasingly conspicuous and audible. It is 
to what they dislike, therefore, and not to what they favour, that 
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we must look, if we would form an accurate judgment of the 
intellectual character of the period we live in. 

It has been said, and said with truth, that the true exponent of 
the intelligence and activity of our age is the Steam-engine, repre- 
senting, as it does, both the scientific character of the age’s thought, 
and the practical genius which impels it to apply all the results of 
its scientific thought to the amelioration and advancement of the 
human condition. How admirable the science which could origi- 
nate such an engine—at once so mighty and so manageable—so 
capable of subduing and so easy to be subdued! How energetic, 
how indefatigable, how irresistible the spirit of practical improve- 
ment, which in the short space of half a century could apply the 
powers of that great invention to such a multitude of beneficent 
uses, and evoke by it into being such a host of new ‘ wonders of 
the world!’ The intelligence of the age is, in the great mass of 
cultivated minds, physical not metaphysical. It is devoted to 
nature. The spirit of Baconianism was never so strong, never so 
widely diffused through society as now. Bacon’s teaching has 
been thoroughly learned—his most glowing anticipations of the 
progress of natural knowledge, and of the blessings which it would 
confer upon mankind, have been more than realized; and the 
splendid success, both of his teachings and his vaticinations, has 
infused the spirit of his philosophy more deeply and extensively 
into the minds of men in our time than ever it was before. What 
was once the passion and the devotion of a solitary man has 
at length become the passion—the moving spirit—the grand im- 
pellent of the world. We speak, of course, of the main features 
of the intellect of our era. The age possesses its metaphysical as 
well as its physical thinkers ; and ethical, historical, political, and 
theological thinking and authorship, are not wanting to relieve in 
some degree the sameness of intellectual pursuits, and to give a 
zest of variety to the studies of our highly civilized generation. 
But no one could be so unobservant as to think that any of these 
departments of thought, or all of them taken together, occupy 
nearly so large a place in the attention and interest of our cotem- 
poraries as studies of a physical nature. To know nature more 
and more perfectly, and to subdue her elements and laws and 
operations more and more extensively to the service of mankind— 
the love of natural knowledge of all kinds—and full confidence 
in, and high value for, the science which undertakes to search out 
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and reveal it—and the busy diffusion of it, when obtained, through. 
all ranks of society; these are unquestionably the most palpable 
characteristics of the intelligence and mental activity of the age we 
live in. What then, we ask, are the special demands of such 
an age upon Theology? 
It. would certainly be a very grave error to maintain that Theo- 
logy should, in deference to this universal passion for natural 
truth, put forward less prominently than hitherto any of the great 
elements of supernatural truth—should disguise them—should 
modify them—should rationalize them in the very least. On the 
contrary, it is plainly the duty of Theologians and_ religious 
Teachers to press supernatural truth all the more earnestly and 
faithfully upon mankind, that the current of human thought is 
setting so strongly in the other direction. The more engrossed 
the world is with things seen and temporal, the more solemn and 
sacred is the duty of striving to call off its thoughts from these, 
and to elevate them to the contemplation of things unseen and 
eternal; and the louder men grow in their plaudits of scientific 
knowledge, it clearly becomes the more incumbent upon Divines 
to proclaim aloud in their hearing ‘the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus the Lord;’ and to unfold that excellency 
with increasing fulness and power. We are so far from thinking 
that Theology should abate anything from the fulness of evan- 
gelical doctrine by way of accommodating itself to the spirit of an 
age given up to the study of natural truth, that we strongly feel 
that the elements of spiritual truth should never be dispensed to 
the world so richly as when the element of physical knowledge is 
most congenial to its taste, inasmuch as in this case the danger is 
imminent that nature will be deified, and men be degraded into 
the self-complacent worshipping of the universe, instead of rising 
‘to the ennobling and purifying worship of the universe’s Maker 
and Lord. All this we feel as deeply as any man can. But 
we strongly feel, at the same time, that such views as these do not 
by any means comprehend the whole of what the age demands from 
those who desire to see it penetrated by the spirit of the Gospel, 
and its vast powers and resources brovg!:i under law to Christ. 
An age devoted to the study of nature demands that its Theolo- 
- logians shall recognize in their teaching, and make some theological 
account of natural knowledge. 1t reminds them that, by their own 
confession, the visible universe, which it delights to study, is the 
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workmanship of God—that its arrangements are of his appointment 
—its laws of his institution—its phenomena and changes the results 
of his omnipotent and unceasing agency. It pleads that a universe 
thus Divine in its origin and conservation wears a complexion of 
sacredness ; that it is a manifestation of its Author, or a Revela- 
tion of his nature and will to man, at least to some extent; 
that its truths and laws, when once indubitably ascertained, 
are truths and laws possessing an authority properly divine, 
and cannot be disesteemed or disregarded by those who know 
them, without irreverence to God who made them truths and 
laws. It pleads that it could never be the intention of God 
that this natural Manifestation of his nature and will should go 
for nothing in the religious and moral education and improve- 
ment of mankind. It cannot believe that any Supernatural 
Revelation of His character and will could ever be designed to 
supersede, and render utterly obsolete and useless, so glorious a 
Manifestation of God as that which nature affords. Could God 
mean to set aside and ignore his own natural works, and laws, and 
institutions, and to declare that they should cease to be of any 
value or significaney to mankind as the utterances of his mind 
and authority? Still less can it believe that God could ever 
intend to contradict and oppose the Natural Revelation in one 
claiming to be Supernatural. Is it conceivable that God should 
contradict and oppose himself? If he has vouchsafed a Super- 
natural Manifestation of his mind and will, must not all its 
doctrines be in harmony with truths of nature, in so far as they 
refer to the same subjects as truths of nature; and must not all its 
laws be in concord with the laws of nature, in so far as the two 
codes admit of being compared? And must not all the operations of 
gracious power, above the course of nature, which the Bible ascribes 
to God in his communion with man, be at least consistent with, and 
not subversive of the natural laws of the human constitution, which 
he has himself ordained? Is it imaginable that God should 
trample upon his own ordinances, and counter-work himself? 
Let Theology, then—the age demands—make some account of 
nature, and natural truth and law, in its teaching; let it not con- 
tinue to treat them as if they were a mere dead letter in regard to 
the theory and practice of Religion ; let it not content itself with a 
bare and barren confession that nature is the workmanship of God 
and a manifestation of his glory ; but let it convert this confession 
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into a practical truth, and draw out the whole train of consequences: 
which it involves; let the Natural Revelation cease to be unduly 
depreciated and neglected; let its relation to the Supernatural 
Revelation be more clearly recognized, and more practically and 
effectively honoured,—we claim for it only its unchallengeable due 
—we ask no more, and we will accept no less. 

Such thoughts as these, we are persuaded, now rise and lodge 
in multitudes of intelligent and reflective minds. It is natural 
and unavoidable that they should, in an age so devoted to the 
Science of nature, and which has so much reason to prize and love 
it. The spirit of that Science, besides, speaking generally, is not 
atheistic or irreligious; it is well inclined to the combination of 
philosophical with religious views. It does not reject all alliance 
with Theology. It only demands an alliance between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, upon right terms. It is perfectly dis- 
posed, we are persuaded, to accept from Divines a sound Scriptural 
Theology—for it is not blind to man’s highest wants and aspira- 
tions—those wants and aspirations of the human soul which only 
the Theology of the Scriptures can meet and satisfy—but it deeply 
feels that every Theology must be imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
which, with two Revelations of God open to it—the Natural and the 
Supernatural—makes the Supernatural everything, and the Natural 
nothing, or next to nothing ; and its earnest demand is—a demand 
every day becoming more urgent and unequivocal—that all that 
mankind have now learned of God, and his will, and ways, and 
operations, from the study of Nature, should be valued by Divines 
at its legitimate worth, should have its just place assigned to it in 
the system of theological truth, should be practically, and not 
merely nominally, recognized and proceeded upon in theological 
speculation; in a word, that the Theology of Nature, and the 
Theology of Scripture, instead of being kept so jealously apart, 
should be harmoniously combined into one comprehensive and 
organic whole. 

It will hardly be denied by any candid Divine, that there is 
much occasion for such demands being addressed to the Theolo- 
gians of our time. There is still a wide gulf existing between 
natural and supernatural knowledge in the apprehension of most 
minds. The great distinction between them, with respect to the 
methods by which mankind have come into possession of them, 
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has still the effect, almost universally, of producing the impression 
that they are rival knowledges, that they have opposing claims, 
claims not easily reconciled, and therefore obliging men to break 
up into hostile, or at least distinct and distant parties, according 
as they attach themselves most zealously to the study of the one 
or the other. And accordingly we still see the whole mass 
of studious and reflecting men distributed into two broadly- 
marked parties—the Naturalists and the Supernaturalists—the 
students of Nature and the students of the Scriptures—the men to 
whom Nature is everything, and the men to whom the Bible is 
everything; both parties equally zealous and ardent, but looking 
at each other too often with mutual distrust and dislike, manifest- 
ing little or no cordial understanding with each other, and, except 
in individual instances, showing no very warm interest and sym- 
pathy in each other’s labours. 

But the evils of such a state of things are evidently most serious, 
and the perils arising from it imminent. Is there not the gravest 
reason to think that, as long as the Supernaturalists continue to 
reject the alliance of natural truth, the Naturalists will continue to 
dislike and repel supernatural teaching? So long as this unna- 
tural breach continues to exist, so long as Theology refuses or 
neglects to heal it by showing that it can find a place in its system 
for natural as well as supernatural truth, is there not danger, or 
rather, is there not the fearful certainty, that the devotees of 
Science will regard it as a point conceded by Divines, that a con- 
ciliation of the two elements is impossible, and will abandon all hope 
of ever seeing it effected? And when men shall have reached that 
perilous point, can it be doubtful, humanly speaking, which of the 
two knowledges must be the ultimate loser, which of them must go 
to the wall? Can we soberly expect that, in that event, the know- 
ledge of the invisible world would carry it over the science of the 
visible? Can we expect that when men found themelves com- 
pelled to make an election between a body of Science which they 
could verify by their own senses, and a body of theological doctrine 
which rests wholly upon authority and testimony, they would 
reject the science of the senses, and adopt the doctrine of faith? 

We are persuaded, for our own part, that these perils can only 
be avoided in one way, and that is, by conceding in good time, and 
with a good grace, the demands which we have referred to. In 
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themselves the demands are just, perfectly just, otherwise it would 
be wrong to concede them; and as they are pre-eminently the 
demands of the times we live in, what it would have been right to 
concede at any time, it is absolutely indispensable to concede now. 

To bring out our meaning with clearness, and to guard against 
our being supposed to intend either more or less than we actually 
eontemplate, we shall now proceed to recount, in detail, the 
various topics of theological teaching, upon which, in our view, 
it behoves the expounders of Christianity to come prominently 
before the age with new and improved expositions. 

I. In the first place, let us have a more ample and cordial 
recognition of Nature as a Revelation of God. Why should it 
not be fully and cordially acknowledged to be such? The 
Psalmist acknowledged it, when he sang, ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. O Lord! our Lord! how excellent is thy name’—that 
is, how excellent is the manifestation of thy nature and character— 
‘in all the earth!’ The Apostle Paul acknowledged it still more 
distinctly, and in the strictest dogmatical sense. In Rom. i. 17—21, 
he speaks of Nature in a manner which shows that he looked 
upon it as the most ancient and fundamental Revelation of all— 
as a manifestation of God which preceded the Supernatural Revela- 
tion both of the Law and the Gospel; and which, in fact, was the 
remote occasion of the Supernatural Revelation being afterwards 
vouchsafed, inasmuch as it was man’s unfaithfulness and disobedi- 
ence to this first Manifestation of the glory and the will of God 
which gave occasion for the Revelation of God’s wrath against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men in the law, and for the 
Revelation of his justifying grace and righteousness in the Gospel. 
What made the Gospel of Jesus Christ, argues the Apostle, ‘so 
precious, as a Revelation of grace? It was the previous Revela- 
tion of God’s wrath against sin in the Law. And what had given 
occasion to this supernatural Revelation of God’s legislative will 
and displeasure? It was the inexcusable sin of men, in having 
failed to glorify God, when they had opportunity to learn and know 
his glory, “his invisible things, even his eternal power and Godhead,’ 
from ‘the things which He had made.’ Here, then, is a distinct 
dogmatical recognition, not only of Nature as a Revelation of God, 
but of Nature as forming the primary and fundamental Revelation ; 
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that Revelation which constitutes the basis-of all subsequent 
Supernatural Manifestations of the Divine character and will, and 
which, through man’s transgression of the truth which it declared 
to him, gave occasion and significancy both to the Mosaic Dis- 
peusation of law and the New Testament Dispensation of grace. 

Accordingly, at the Reformation, when so many other great 
Truths were revived and proclaimed to the world with new power, 
this fundamental truth was not overlooked and forgotten. It was 
distinctly acknowledged in several of the Creeds of the Reformed 
Churches. In the Belgic Confession it is expressed in the follow- 
ing beautiful terms :— 

Art. 2. ‘We know God by two means. First, by the creation 
and preservation and government of the whole world. For it. is 
unto our eyes as a most excellent book, wherein all creatures, from 
the least to the greatest, as it were certain characters and letters, 
are written, by which the invisible things of God may be seen and 
known unto us, namely, his everlasting power and Godhead, as 
Paul the Apostle speaketh, Rom. i. 20, which knowledge sufficeth 
to convince all men, and make them without excuse. But much 
more clearly and plainly he afterwards revealed himself to us in 
his holy and heavenly word, so far forth as is expedient for his 
own glory, and the salvation of his in this life.’ 

In the Confession of the Reformed Church of France, the same 
truth is expressed less fully, thus :— 


Art. 2. ‘This one God hath revealed himself to be such an an 


unto men, first, in the creation, preservation, and governing of his 
works; secondly, far more plainly in his word, which word in the 
beginning he revealed to the Fathers by certain visions and 
oracles, and then caused it to be written in these books which we 
call Holy Scriptures.’ 

In the Westminster Confession of Faith it was afterwards 
embodied in the following terms :—‘ The light of Nature and the 
works of Creation and Providence do so far manifest the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men inexcusable ;’ and the 
texts of Scripture referred to in support of this statement are the 
same two passages which we have already referred to. It is, 
indeed, distinctly added to this statement, that this Natural Mani- 
festation of God ‘is not sufficient to give that knowledge of God 
and of his will which is necessary unto salvation ;’ and that, there- 
fore, ‘it pleased the Lord at sundry times and in divers manners 
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to reveal himself, and to declare his will unto his Church.’ But 
while this is most true, it does not hinder the natural Revela- 
tion of God’s glory and will from having a definite value and 
importance of its own. It may communicate much truth concern- 
ing God, though entirely silent respecting him as the God of grace 
and salvation,—and it may reveal many particulars of ‘his will, 
of much importance for mankind to know, though utterly dumb 
concerning his will in the high matters of Redemption and eternal 
life. It still remains, then, an interesting point of inquiry, what 
are all those particulars concerning God and his will which Nature 
can communicate a knowledge of to mankind, if her records are 
searched, and her secrets disclosed. Admitting that her light falls 
very far short of the light of salvation, and that, therefore, the 
light of the Supernatural Revelation is of surpassing and para- 
mount value, still it is surely well to know how far her teaching 
about God and his will, and regarding man’s duty and interest, 
actually goes. Her light is not good for nothing, because it is 
not good for everything. Her teaching may go a good way to 
solve questions of a subordinate kind in which men have a moral 
and religious interest, although it is quite incapable of solving the 
highest and most momentous questions. The Divine laws and 
institutions which she discloses might be, and certainly would be, 
a very inadequate substitute for the principles and institutions of 
Divine wisdom and love revealed in the Scriptures, but there is 
nothing to hinder even these natural laws and institutions from 
being, in some cases, assumed and proceeded on by the Divine 
wisdom and power in the higher arrangements and operations of 
Grace,—and therefore it may be of importance, even for the 
highest ends of Theology and Religion, that they should be studied 
and known. 

The Reformers, therefore, deposited in their Confessions a highly 
important and pregnant germ of Truth, when they therein acknow- 
ledged that the whole frame of Nature is a Manifestation of God 
to man. But what was only a germ at the Reformation, is little 
more than a germ still, so far as the systems and expositions of 
Theology are concerned. [t is not the Theologians who have 
since that age applied themselves to the study of the Natural 
Revelation, but the Philosophers. Not the schools of Divinity, 
but the schools of Science, have enriched themselves with the 
lessons of natural wisdom which God teaches to man in the Bible 
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of Creation and Providence. What is all Science, in fact, but the 
interpretation of this universal Bible; and what does the vast 
progress of Science mean, but the vast progress which the human 
mind has made in evolving and explaining God’s Mind and Coun- 
sel and Operation, as revealed in this amazing and mighty 
volume ? 

The precise Theological want of the age appears to us to be 
simply this—that the germ which the Reformation planted in the 
theology of the sixteenth century, and which has never been fully 
evolved theologically since, should be fully evolved theologically 
now. The truth that Nature is a Revelation of God, should not 
merely have a place in our Confessions, but should be followed out 
to all its just and legitimate theological consequences. Let us 
commit ourselves to the truth thus confessed, without fear. Let us 
bring distinctly out to view all that it involves. Let the germ freely 
expand itself, and reach its full development. And in this, if we 
mistake not, we shall find that great desideratum for which our age is 
panting with a restlessness and earnestness of desire which nothing 
else has been able, or will ever in our opinion be able, to satisfy. 

In what the Theological Development of this long unexpanded 
germ would chiefly consist will appear from the remaining par- 
ticulars of the series of topics which we proposed to recount, oud 
to the second item of which we now proceed. 

II. Let us have, in the second place, a more accurate distinction 
drawn between the provinces of the Natural and the Supernatural 
Revelations. 

For want of clear, correct, and firmly established principles upon 
this question, the gravest errors have been fallen into both by 
Theologians and Philosophers. The separate provinces of the two 
Revelations have been miserably confounded ; nor are they yet 
clearly marked off from each other in the apprehensions of the 
great mass of reflecting minds. Divines have, indeed, long ago 
ceased to look for Astronomical Science in the Bible, but they have 
not yet altogether abandoned the search for Geology in its pages. 
The Scriptures are still appealed to by many as if they had been 
intended to pronounce authoritatively upon questions of pure 
scientific interest ; and painful embarrassments still continue to be 
felt by multitudes of religious minds, when the progress of science 
turns up any new point of discrepancy between natural truth and 
Bible-phraseology. And, on the other side, it is no less common 
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for men of scientific reading and research to doubt or deny the 
Divine authenticity of the Scriptures, because they find in them 
so much in relation to natural things that is not expressed with 
‘scientific accuracy and philosophical truth. They doubt or deny 
the Bible’s inspiration, not because they can find any just fault 
with its Theology or Religion, but because its Science is quite at 
fault, and far behind the march of this enlightened age. These 
are lamentable proofs that on neither side of the question is the 
simple and comprehensive distinction yet generally understood, 
that Science is an exposition of God’s natural operations and 
arrangements, while the Bible is a Record and an Exposition of 
his supernatural procedure. Nature reveals to us that vast depart- 
ment of the Divine works and agency in which God strictly limits 
himself, for the wisest and most benevolent reasons, to the uses of 
natural forces and elements and laws. The Bible discloses to us 
that very different, but as real, department of the Divine Agency 
in which God has operated in time past, and operates still, super- 
naturally, far above and beyond the limits of mere physical powers 
and institutions and arrangements. No two provinces, then, can 
really be more distinct than those of the Natural and the Super- 
natural Revelations. The lines of demarcation which separate the 
various departments of Science from each other, however clear to 
the philosophic eye, are faint and uncertain boundaries, compared 
with the broad and palpable distinction which has now been drawn 
between Science as a whole, and the province of the Scriptures. 
But palpable as the distinction is, there are not very many who 
at once clearly apprehend it, and consistently adhere to it. Many 
indirectly and by implication nullify the distinction, even while 
they may formally and nominally recognize it. All scientific 
objections launched against the Scriptures as contradicting Science, 
and all theological objections launched against Science as contra- 
dicting the Scriptures, are clear indications that the distinction is 
either not apprehended at all, or not firmly and consistently 
adhered to. This is a theological improvement which remains to 
be effected, and it is more the business of Theologians than of 
Philosophers to accomplish it. 

III. Let us have a more full and cordial and practical acknow- 
ledgment from Theologians that the Natural Revelation is, within 
its own province, of equal and co-ordinate authority with the 
Supernatural Revelation, within its province. It is here, we think, 
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that the Science of modern times has had most reason to complain 
of the practice of theological and religious writers. Even when 
Nature has been formally acknowledged to be a Revelation of 
God, the authority of many of its well-ascertained disclosures of 
God’s physical procedure and laws has been called in question 
notwithstanding. It has been, and still is, in effect contended that 
the Supernatural Revelation is more properly of Divine and Infal- 
hble authority than the Natural. For is not this virtually done in 
every instance in which Scientific truths and discoveries are called 
to the bar of Scripture, and justified or condemned according to 
its apparent verdict? What is this but to say that Scripture is 
the Supreme and Ultimate Judge of scientific questions, in all 
cases where scientific results may appear to be inconsistent with 
Scripture expressions? And that the verdict of Nature itself, the 
physical evidence in which she utters her oracles, is not the Ulti- 
mate and Sufficient Authority ? 

But there is a palpable inconsistency in first acknowledging, 
with the Inspired Writers themselves, that the Visible Creation is 
a Divine Manifestation of God’s operations and ways, and then 
refusing to acknowledge that the authority of this Manifestation, 
in particular cases in which Science has obtained its disclosures, is 
properly Divine and infallible. We exclude every case, of course, 
in which Science brings forward mere theories as yet unverified 
and uncertain. We refer only to cases in which the truths alleged 
are ascertained facts, or laws, or events of Nature. If such they 
are, who made them facts, and laws, and events of Nature? None 
else but the God of Nature. And who furnished the evidence by 
which they were disclosed, the natural evidence which has proved 
sufficient to produce scientific conviction, upon the strictest prin- 
ciples of inductive logic? None but the same God of Nature. 
The facts are of Divine Creation—the laws, of Divine institution— 
the events, of Divine evolution—and the revealing evidence, of 
Divine provision; and yet the authority of the scientific truths 
thus obtained is not Divine, not infallible, not ultimate, not co- 
ordinate with the authority of the Scriptures, but subordinate and 
amenable to the Scriptures! Can there be a more glaring incon- 
sistency, nay, a more evident contradiction than this? Can any- 
thing be truer than truth? Can God in one document speak more 
authoritatively than God in another document ? 

The Natural Revelation, then, within its own proper province, 
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is plainly of co-ordinate authority with the Supernatural, within 
its proper sphere; and in both cases their Divine authority rests 
upon the same ground, namely, that they are both Divine Revela- 
tions of the same Infallible God—of God, in the one case, as act- 
ing, administering, and ordaining, in the Natural department of 
his ageney—and of God, in the other case, as acting, administer- 
ing, and ordaining, in the Supernatural department of his 
government. 

All facts of Nature, then, we repeat, are of Divine authority, 
and so are all laws and institutions of Nature, when they are in- 
dubitably ascertained, when no defect can be justly imputed to the 
scientific evidence of their existence. Originating in God himself, 
and by God physically revealed, they have a Sacred complexion, 
and an authority than which there can be no higher. I feel as 
solemnly bound to submit to these oracles of the Natural, as to 
those of the Supernatural Revelation; and for the same reason, 
that in both it is the oracles of God I hear. I must bow to the 
God of truth speaking to me in Nature, as profoundly as to the 
God of truth speaking to me in the Scriptures. The right scien- 
tific interpretation of Nature must be as conclusive with me upon 
questions of natural knowledge, as the right theological inter- 
pretation of the Bible must be conclusive with me on ques- 
tions of supernatural knowledge. It is an ignorant homage 
which we render to the God of the Bible, when we appeal from 
facts of Nature to texts of Scripture; because to do this is to 
appeal from God to himself—from the voice of God to the voice of 
God—from Divine authority to Divine authority. It is to fall 
into one form of Infidelity, in our zeal to escape from another 
supposed form of it. It is to disbelieve God in Nature, under 
colour of believing God in his word. There is an Infidelity of 
Theologians, as well as an Infidelity of Philosophers. And he only 
is the consistent and thorough Believer who believes both with 
the Theologian and the Philosopher—who believes all truths of 
Nature, and all truths of the Bible, together. It appears to us 
that thoughts of this kind are included in the fuller development 
of that germinant truth which we formerly referred to. 

IV. It would be a still further expansion of the same pregnant 
germ, if Theology should come forward with a further and more 
cordial acknowledgment and exposition of the truth, that the 
Natural and the Supernatural Revelations were meant and are 
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fitted to be mutually aiding. Theologians are well entitled to 
urge, and they have never failed to urge upon Philosophers 
and men of science, that the light of Scripture is invaluable 
as a supplement to the light of Nature; and Philosophers are 
blind and unreasonable to deny this, for amidst all their dis- 
coveries of the physical details of the universe, as an existing system 
of things,—they cannot profess to have any natural means of 
penetrating either the mystery of its beginning, or the mystery of 
its destiny,—or the mystery of the counsels of the Omnipotent 
Being, who presides over it as its Lord and Governor. The 
physical universe, as it is now before them, they know much of 
already, and may hope to know more and more of as Science 
advances; but do they know how it arose,—do they know what 
mighty changes and fates await it,—do they know the moral and 
administrative plans and purposes of its Maker and Ruler? Con- 
fessedly, on all these great particulars nature is profoundly silent, 
and those who consult her oracles can learn nothing ; let them not 
despise, then, the light which the Bible throws upon these mighty 
questions. On one of them this light falls clear and strong, on 
the question, we mean, of the world’s beginning ; that beginning 
Scripture tells us was a Creation, an absolute Creation ; and on the 
rest of them the light, if not abundant, is yet useful; if partial, 
is yet most welcome when else all would be midnight darkness. 

But if Theologians are well entitled to press these views upon 
men of Science, there are corresponding views, on the other side, 
which men of Science are equally well entitled to press upon the 
acceptance of Theologians. If the Scriptures may be helpful in 
one way to supplement the light of Nature, Nature may be helpful 
in another way to supplement the light of Scripture. The light 
of Scripture was not intended to shine upon everything, and on 
points interesting, either on speculative or practical grounds, 
to man, which that light has not illuminated, the light of Nature 
may surely be allowed to fall with advantage, and should be 
thankfully weleomed. The laws, for example, of man’s intellectual 
and bodily constitution are deeply interesting and important for 
him to know; but these are not revealed to him in the Bible, 
closely as many of its lessons refer to the state and character 
of human nature, and to the changes which are wrought in it by 
the operation of Divine grace. They are revealed to him by 
Mental and Physiological Science. Can it be wrong, then, for 
2NnN2 
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men to combine, in this case, the lessons of Science with the 
lessons of the Bible ?—to avail themselves of the natural light where 
the supernatural fails them? and so to gather into one focus their 
separate rays, that they may glow together into one bright and 
ample illumination ? 

Again, if the teaching of Scripture is valued by Theologians as 
a Caution to the human mind, in the interpretation of natural 
events and appearances, ought it to be denied by them that 
the teaching of Nature may be correspondingly useful as a caution 
and guard in the interpretation of Scriptural statements and ex- 
pressions? Instead of being denied, or grudgingly admitted, this 
should be acknowledged, with candour to men, and with thankful- 
ness to God. The fact is, that this is a service which the teaching 
of Nature has already rendered, in a considerable degree, to the 
interpretation of Scripture. It is the light of modern Astronomy 
which has guided Theologians to the only right way of explaining 
those Seriptural places which refer to the cosmical arrangements 
and movements of the universe. And the light of Geology has 
already assisted them in some measure, and will, no doubt, assist 
them still further in coming at the right view and interpretation of 
the first chapter of Genesis. And so with many other passages, of 
the Old Testament especially, where allusions are made to natural 
phenomena, and popular explanations given of them, agreeably to 
the current ideas of the remote times when such passages were 
written. Now, what do all such cases of aid received from the light 
of nature in interpreting the Bible amount to but this? that we 
have accepted the aid of one Divine oracle in interpreting the 
utterances of another. We have accepted God’s own Interpretation 
of his own real meaning. And is this a service to be accepted in 
any case, when it is necessary, with a grudge—with a bad grace, 
as though the necessity of accepting it were a painful one, or as 
though we would rather have dispensed with the obligation, if we 
could? So long as such a grudge is felt by Theologians and 
expounders of the Scriptures—so long as any such reluctance to 
recognize the mutual aid which the two Revelations are capable of 
rendering to one another, is manifested, the alliance for which 
we plead between Natural and Supernatural knowledge will be 
imperfectly established; the relation between the two Revela- 
tions will remain ill-understood; and the Natural Revelation 
will be honoured with a nominal only and not with a real, 
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practical, and cordial recognition. So long will the germ of 
truth in our Confessions, already so often alluded to, remain 
unexpanded to its just dimensions, undeveloped in its due 
influence upon Theology and Theologians. We would not, of 
course, be understood to advocate any overhastiness of procedure 
in the application of scientific theories to the Interpretation of 
Scripture. Let the theories first become certainties, and cer- 
tainties universally acknowledged by all competent judges, before 
we permit them to set aside any of the long-established inter- 
pretations of the Biblical Books. It is as inconvenient to be too 
hasty in such applications of scientific aid to Scripture exposition, 
as to be too tardy. On this point we cordially agree with the 
views of Dr. Whewell, who is, indeed, one of the most conspicuous 
examples which our age affords, of that close and vital alliance of 
natural and supernatural truth in the same mind, and in the same 
life, for which we are pleading as the great desideratum of our 
times, and the end to which Scientific Theology should imme- 
diately devote its most energetic efforts. Dr. W. thus expresses 
himself :— 

‘ The question occurs, what is the proper season for a religious 
and enlightened commentator to make such a change in the 
current interpretation of Sacred Scripture? At what period ought 
the established exposition of a passage to be given up, and a new 
mode of understanding the passage, such as is, or seems to be, 
required by new discoveries respecting the laws of Nature, accepted 
in its place? It is plain that, to introduce such an alteration 
lightly and hastily, would be a procedure fraught with incon- 
venience ; for if the change were made in such a manner, it might 
be afterwards discovered that it had been adopted without sufficient 
reason, and that it was necessary to reinstate the old exposition. 
And the minds of the readers of Scripture, always to a certain 
extent, and for a time disturbed by the subversion of their long- 
established notions, would be distressed without any need, and 
might be seriously unsettled. While, on the other hand, a too 
protracted and obstinate resistance to the innovation, on the part 
of the Scriptural expositors, would tend to identify, at least in the 
mind of many, the authority of the Scripture with the truth of the 
exposition, and thus far would bring discredit upon the revealed 
word, when the established interpretation was finally proved to be 
untenable. A rule on this subject, propounded by some of the 
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most enlightened dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, on 
the occasion of the great Copernican controversy begun by Galileo, 
seems well worthy of our attention. The following was the opinion 
given by Cardinal Bellarmine at the time :—“ When a demonstration 
shall be found to establish the earth’s motion, it will be proper to 
interpret the sacred Scriptures otherwise than they have hitherto 
been interpreted in those passages where mention is made of the 
stability of the earth, and movement of the heavens.” This appears 
to be a judicious and reasonable maxim for such cases in general. 
If this rule be assented to, its application will not be very difficult. 
For when men have admitted, as a general rule, that the current 
interpretations of Scriptural expressions, respecting Natural objects 
and events, may possibly require, and in some cases certainly will 
require, to be abandoned, and new ones admitted, they will hardly 
allow themselves to contend for such interpretations as if they were 
essential facts of Revelation, and will look upon the change of 
exposition, whether it comes sooner or later, without alarm or 
anger.’—Indications of the Creator, pp. 136—138. 


(To be continued.) 


VIL. 
HARRIS’S MAN PRIMEVAL.* 


Tue works which have appeared amongst us, at the beginning 
of this year, suggest—from their patience of thought and research— 
some most interesting reflections. It is well known that, during 
1848, the labours of the Press, in France and Germany, have been 
almost absorbed by Political Diatribes. Those Men, who were 
wont to challenge our attention by Philosophical Theories the 
most abstract and comprehensive, have been summoned down to 
social questions the most conventional. The History of the Past, 
in all its great salient Facts and broad generalizations, has given 
place to the specific details of the Present. The Science of the 
Absolute has been postponed to the claims of the Contingent. 


* Man Primeval: or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. By Joun Harris, D.D., Author of the ‘ Pre-Adamite 
Earth, &c. &. London: Ward and Co. 8vo. 
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This is not to be wondered at. All men are not like Archimedes, 
or Montaigne, or Hegel,—who could study the laws of the pro- 
jectile, or the passions of the human heart, or the destinies of 
Man—while in peril of exemplifying them by becoming their 
Victims. And hence the literary pause on the Continent. Mean- 
while the productions in our own land, during this year so fateful 
to others, have been unusually valuable. The lists of our great 
publishers have not, as heretofore, been filled with works as 
frivolous as they are temporary. Blakey’s History of Philosophy, 
Layard’s Nineveh, Macaulay’s History of England, Dennis’s 
Etruria—these and others must most signally indicate, by their 
publication, not only a calm thoughtfulness in the Authors, but a 
presumed attitude of attention in their Readers. The strifes and 
dangers of other Nations may have given vivacity to the current 
of our thoughts,—but we have been mercifully saved from the 
uncontrollable impulse of the cataract, or the inert despair of the 
victim in the Maélstrom. 

We feel this especially on having studied the work of Dr. Harris, 
which is the subject of the present Article. Its consecutiveness 
breathes the calmness of the Stoic. And yet it is so emphatic that 
it has often recalled to us the high praise pronounced by Sir James 
Macintosh upon Dugald Stewart—that he proved the truth of 
the words of Cicero, when he spake of ‘the eloquence of dispas- 
sionateness.’ We would not conceal the satisfaction with which 
we welcome this volume from his pen. To those who have known 
him long, and who have observed him thoughtfully—most of his 
former writings, bright and brilliant as they are, have been very 
inadequate exponents of his Mind. He is most remote from the 
meteor-like tendencies of the Popular Writer. He is placid, con- 
templative, logical, and unexaggerating in his mental habitudes. 
This will be obvious to every one who reads his first important 
Work, ‘The Great Teacher ;? whereas ‘Mammon,’ and ‘ Britannia,’ 
and ‘ Union,’ and even ‘ The Great Commission,’ may awaken some 
qualifying anxiety. Nevertheless we do not regret the seduction 
of his genius (for he has true genius) into paths of rapid anima- 
tion, He there acquired that facility of movement and of ex- 
pression, and that richness of colour, which now so distinguish him. 

We have said thus much because this Volume, together with 
his ‘Pre-Adamite Earth,’ are really so different in form and pur- 
port from his former works, that the Reader would otherwise be 
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unprepared for their exact character. Let him take up these 
volumes and study them, not as Essays on the characteristic wants 
of the age,—not as Essays which—for their success—descend to 
the momentary and the prominent, but as Dissertations which 
treat of Truths that affect all Space and all Time,—and he will 
soon find that he is in a region where Clarke and Butler and 
Berkeley loved to wander. We are quite conscious that this is 
high praise, but we fear not the responsibility, if our Readers will 
judge for themselves. Clarke may be nearer our ideal of Moral 
Demonstration, for he has more of the naked unadorned reasoning 
of an exact Science. And Butler may more effectually demand 
the co-operation of our own intellect, because of those awful 
ellipses which he requires us to fill up in order to follow him. 
Berkeley likewise may more fascinate—from the classic symmetry 
with which he has moulded what, before him, were formless con- 
ceptions. Nevertheless Dr. Harris deserves mention in the same 
circle. In other words, he has caught their mantle, and right 
gracefully and reverently does he wear it. 

Having thus bespoken the feelings with which we would have 
our Readers undertake the study of this volume, we shall proceed 
to lay before them such an outline of its contents, and so to invite 
their notice to points which appear to us especially worthy of 
attention, as to facilitate its perusal. 

It appears to us that the Student of this work—which-is, in 
fact, the second part of a great Argument, of which ‘the Pre- 
Adamite Earth’ is the first—must thoroughly master these three 
Principles :— 

I. ‘ That every divinely originated object and event is a result, 
of which the supreme and ultimate reason is in the Divine Nature.’ 

II. ‘That the development of the Ultimate Purpose, or the 
attainment of the great End, be in its very nature progressive ; 
in other words, that the process must ever be kept open to receive 
the addition of new effects, or the superinduction of new laws.’ 

III. ‘That all the laws and results of the preceding stages of 
creation will be found brought forwards into the human economy ; 
and that all that is characteristic in those lower steps of the process 
will be, carried up into the higher—as far as it may subserve the 
great end; or unless it should be superseded by something analo- 
gous in this higher stage.’ 

Although Dr. Harris has adduced some twenty Principles, all of 
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which are of the highest value,—yet we think that these three 
are cardinal. And indeed he assigns them that position in the 
Work before us. By the First he intends, that not only is a 
reason for every divinely originated object and event to be found 
in the Divine Nature, but, that ‘the ultimate and adequate reason 
why it is, and is what it is, is to be found there. For, if the 
origin of everything which may exist must be traced to Him as the 
great First Cause, everything will, in some sense, be like Him ; that 
is, it will be, and will be what it is, when it proceeds from Him, 
because He is what He is; for before it was produced, it was poten- 
tially included in Him.’* This will sufficiently explain to us his 
meaning, when he says, ‘ Every created object expresses some 
property of the Divine Nature.’+ This is a conception as sug- 
gestive as it is sublime; for, the Attributes of the Creator being 
given, we may reason @ priori as to his works as Manifestations of 
those Attributes. We may confidently anticipate that his Power, 
and his Wisdom, and his Goodness, and his Holiness, and his 
Justice, will each have their several exponents. This may be called 
the Law of Resemblance. 

In his exposition of the Principle which we have taken the 
liberty to place second, Dr. Harris thus argues for Progression in 
the Divine Procedure :— 


‘2. For were it to terminate at any given point, the proof of all-suf- 
ficiency for unlimited manifestation would terminate with it. Besides 
which, all-sufficiency, which is the perfection to be displayed, requires, 
from its very nature, infinity and eternity in which to be developed, for it 
implies sufficiency for nothing less than these. But, if the development of 
the ultimate Purpose, or the attainment of the great End, be in its very 
nature progressive, this is only saying that the process must ever be kept 
open to receive the addition of new effects, or the superinduction of new 
laws. So that the law of uniformity itself will always be subject to, or 
bounded by, this more general law of Progression; just as this more 
general law itself will always be subject to the law of the end, to which all 
particular laws owe their existence. That, therefore, which is commonly 
regarded as miraculous interposition, may be itself a law of the Manifesta- 
tion—not the exception, but the rule—or. if the exception to us who view 
things only on the scale of a few days, to Him who views them on an 
unlimited scale it may be the rule.’t 


As we said above, we have taken the liberty to transpose the 
original order of the Second and Third Principles: not because we 


* Pre-Adamite Earth, p. 50. t Primeval Man, p. 9. } p. 85. 
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demur to the Author’s arrangement, but for the purpose of a 
succinct outline. Assuming the Law of Progression, the transit is 
easy to another—the third—which we suggest might be called the 
Law of Accumulation. ‘ Were it not for this law, the manifesta- 
tion would be neither progressive nor continuous, but would be 
ever beginning de novo. Everything would be isolated. After the 
Divine Procedure had continued for untold ages, all the past 
would be unknown, and lost to the present, and to all the future. 
And the proof of all-sufficiency for a connected manifestation would 
be for ever wanting.’* 

Now if we bear in mind these three great conditions, and apply 
them to Man’s Creation, it will follow that he must have been 
specifically an expression of some Property of the Divine Nature ;— 
and that as one of a series of Divine Creations he must not only 
specifically express this Property, but must express, in accumula- 
tion, all the other Properties which had previously been adum- 
brated. 


It would be unpardonable in us not to submit to our Readers 
the following :— 


‘6. In our first imaginary visit to the ancient earth, we beheld, in the 
origination of matter and its planetary formation, an expression of Power. 
The bare existence of the new dependent substance presupposed the exist- 
ence of the independent and infinite Substance. The laws which the 
planetary motions exhibited were His laws, and proclaimed Him to be 
“the God of order.” The first objective effect—the creation of matter— 
irresistibly awoke the conviction of the First Cause; it was the solemn 
utterance of the Deity on causation. We beheld the universe of matter in 
motion: it was the great practical lesson of the Deity on dynamics—the 
doctrine of force producing motion. Every idea which can be supposed to 
have been then truly suggested and represented, expressed a spiritual 
correspondence, infinitely greater, in the Divine Creator. But that which 
the whole—every property of matter, every process by which its properties 
were developed, every law which regulated these processes, every elementary 
particle, and every revolving planet—combined pre-eminently to indicate, 
was, the all-sufficiency of the Power of God. 

‘7. All this, however, was only the play or conflict of inorganic matter. 
Each form we beheld was lifeless, and each motion compelled, or impressed 
by a force from without. After the lapse of an incalculable period, there- 
fore, we supposed ourselves permitted to revisit the earth, in the expecta- 
tion that, during the mighty interval, another fiat had gone forth, and 
another effect had been produced as wonderful as the first, and by means of 
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it. And, imagining ourselves in the situation of beings to whom nothing 


of the kind had been previously disclosed, we beheld in the new and sacred. . 


principle of organic Life, in which innumerable pre-existing phenomena 
were now for the first time employed as means, for the development of this 
mysterious principle as an end, the display of Wisdom. We admitted, 
indeed, that whatever illustrations of taste in arrangement, elegance in 
form, beauty in colour, and majesty in magnitude and waving motion, the 
botanical kingdom now for the first time exhibited, were to be regarded as 


indications of the Divine complacency in the graceful, the beautiful, and . 


the sublime. As effects, they pointed to correspondences infinitely greater 
in their Cause. But even the manner in which each of these effects is 
produced, is a proclamation of the amazing wisdom of the Maker. Nor 
could we have looked intelligently on this new, organized, living kingdom 
of nature, when first it came into existence, without feeling that we were 
in the presence of a Wisdom to us unlimited. 

‘8. A survey of this advanced stage of the Divine operations prepared 
us to expect, that, in the revolution of ages, the period might come when 
forms of organized being might not only live, but move, and be happy. 
Accordingly, another supposed visit to the scene of our meditations being 
permitted to us, a spectacle opened to our view which compelled us to 
exclaim, “ How great is his Goodness!” In the introduction of animal 
life, we beheld a being constructed for enjoyment; each of its movements 
yielding it gratification; each of its senses an inlet to pleasure; and the 
whole preparing the way for greater enjoyment still, and finding happiness 
in the occupation. If the reason for the existence of this kind of life is to 
be sought in the Divine Creator, so also must be the reason of its enjoy- 
ment Asevery effect must be, in some sense, like its cause, the origination 
of even a single creature would be, not indeed formally, but virtually, a 
manifestation of some property of the Divine Nature. But here was not 
merely an individual animal designed for enjoyment, nor a single species, 
but a world—a succession of worlds, filled with animal enjoyment. What 
fact of the Divine Creator could this display be supposed to manifest, but 
that He, “the Happy God,” is good, or delights to impart happiness! And 
as we took our last look at the Pre-Adamite Earth, we felt convinced that 
no intelligent being could have cast back a mental glance to the remote 
antiquity when the first creative fiat went forth, and then have called 
before his mind the long series of creation on creation, with extended. 
intervals between, which had since then taken place, without admitting, 
long before he had arrived at the close of his retrospection, the all-suffi- 
ciency of God for the indefinite enlargement and continuance of similar 
manifestations; and that long before he had deciphered every symbol, and 
bowed at every altar, sacred to the Perfections already manifested, he would 
have been prepared for the unveiling of another aspect of the Divine 
character. 

‘9. But what will that next perfection be? If Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness are not to perpetuate their manifestation by multiplying physical 
creations alone, some other perfection must now appear which shall render 
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the continuation of such additions to the mere material world unnecessary. 
And if all which Power, and Wisdom, and Goodness have done already is 
not to exist in vain as a revelation of God to the creature, a being must yet 
be formed capable of recognising these perfections in what they have 
already done. The same reason which made it infinitely desirable that the 
glory of God should be made objective as all-sufficiency, clearly implied 
that, when displayed, there would be beings to understand it. ‘That race, 
indeed, whenever it shall arrive, may be expected, in harmony with what 
we have found to be an already established law of the manifestation, to 
assume into its nature, under certain qualifications, the distinguishing 
principles of the physical, the organic, and the animal creations which 
have preceded it, and thus to form a part of the actual means of the 
manifestation. But the great end and object of the whole require, in the 
case supposed, that the new race of creatures, besides displaying the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, in common with the pre-existing 
creations, should be intelligent beings, capable of understanding the dis- 
play. Such a capability will, of course, be associated with the power of 
appreciating what is understood of the manifestation ; for to understand, 
and yet not to appreciate it, would be to defeat the very design of the mani- 
festation. But the system requires that beings capable of understanding 
and appreciating the Divine perfections, and who are thus constituted a 
part of the manifestation, should be capable also of consciously and volun- 
tarily promoting the objects of the great system, and should be held 
responsible for understanding, appreciating, and intentionally promoting it, 
to the utmost extent of their means. Now this is only saying that man, 
besides having a physical, organic, and animal nature, will be also an intel- 
ligent, moral, and accountable being; and this will bring to light the 
moral perfection of the Deity—that Holiness of nature, or subjective 
excellence, by which He has complacency in all moral goodness; and that 
Justice, or objective excellence, by which he exhibits His holiness in retri- 
butive acts. In other words, the earth, sooner or later, will become the 
scene of moral government. 

10. But as mighty intervals have separated the stages of the Divine Pro- 
cedure hitherto, will similar intervals separate the coming manifestations? 
Will Holiness, after imprinting its image on man, reign on earth, and 
rejoice in its likeness, for an uncountable period, before punitive Justice 
follows and kindles its fires? Will Justice then burn for ages, converting 
earth into a place of punishment, before Mercy comes, if it come at all, to 
soothe and to save? Will all these perfeections be displayed in the history 
of the same race? Or, will there be a race for the display of Holiness, to 
be succeeded, when removed, perhaps, nearer to the palace of the Great 
King, by a second race for the display of Holiness and penal Justice? And 
are these again to be succeeded, when removed and banished afar from 
God, by a third race for the display of Holiness, Justice, and some other 
attribute—say, Mercy? Or have either of these attributes been elsewhere 
displayed already? displayed by beings who, though not inhabitants of this 
world, are yet members of the great system of manifestation, of-which this 
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world, and all that it contains, form a part? And if so, is it not in 
harmony with all the past history of the Divine conduct to expect that the 
introduction of the new race, essentially differing from all the past, will 
involve, or be attended with, a new manifestation? that, besides the Power, 
and Wisdom, and Goodness, and Holiness, and Justice of God, already 
displayed, the history of man will be made the occasion of a new display of 
the Divine Character? 

‘11. That these are not unimportant nor irrelevant questions is evident, 
for God has answered them both in His works and His word. A race of 
angelic beings, as already intimated, had come on the field of the Divine 
manifestation bright with the lustre of holiness, Some, but only some 
of them, failing to keep their first estate, (wherever and whatever that 
may have been), occasioned the manifestation, for the first time, of the 
Divine Justice. 

‘12. Now, let it be supposed that, on our revisiting the earth, we had 
known this; that, in one part of the universe, Holiness was glowing with, 
more than its original radiance; and that, in another part, the punitive 
Justice of God still maintained its awful terrors. On the prineiple of pro- 
gressive manifestation we should have expected that, if a new race is to be 
formed, and if another attribute remains to be developed, that new race 
will be made the medium of its revelation. Coming as that new race will 
on the stage of Divine Procedure, at a period when Power, and Wisdom, 
and Goodness, and Holiness, and Justice, are already made manifest, we 
might have expected that the great design of another stage of creation will 
be the display of another Divine perfection. 

‘18. But, according to that law of creation already ascertained, which 
requires that each successive addition shall unite with all that precedes by 
embodying its elements, and thus display in its own individual nature all 
the perfections which are already manifested, we may expect that all the 
Divine perfections already known will be exhibited again, in the history of 
man, before the new display will take place, and preparatory to it—in other 
words, that the coming creation, besides its own peculiar additions, will be 
an epitome of all that has gone before. The impending stage of the Divine 
Procedure, then, may be expected to exhibit the attributes of Power, and 
Wisdom, and Goodness, and Holiness; and of these, Holiness, as expressed 
in a system of Moral Giovernment, may be looked for as forming the grand 
characteristic of the new economy as compared with all which the earth 
has yet exhibited.’* 


Dr. Harris employs most of the subsequent pages of his Work 
in the development of the thought that Man has not only this in 
common with other Antecedent Creations, namely, that he is a 
Manifestation of Divine Properties, but that he is the intelligent 
spectator of those Manifestations. ‘ Hitherto there has been but 
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one free mind related to this terrestrial economy—the Infinite 
Mind, which conceived the whole as a limited representation of 
Himself; but now another mind has come expressly in order to 
understand and admire this representation. Here are now two 
Subjectives, and one Objective; the Infinite Subjective proposing 
to reveal himself, the finite Subjective prepared to receive the 
revelation, and objective nature placed, so to speak, between the 
two, as the occasion or medium of communication ; and with this 
peculiarity of arrangement, that the finite Subjective itself is 
mbodied, or is constitutionally allied to external nature.’* 

More than one hundred and fifty pages are occupied in a pro- 

found Psychological Dissertation on Man. The titles of the 
several Sections will give but a faint idea of the comprehensiveness 
of its Range.—Sensation and Perception; Understanding and 
Reflection; Reason, speculative and realized; Imagination; Man 
Emotional ; Man Voluntary; Conscience; Language and Testi- 
mony; Man’s primitive condition ;— on all these the Author 
discourses with a felicity which has seldom—very seldom— invested 
Mental Philosophy. He is evidently familiar with our best British 
Metaphysicians—together with Kant and Cousin and Comte, and 
has faithfully subordinated his reading to the supreme claims of 
an enlightened Theology. We devoutly hope that this portion of 
his Work will obtain the eareful attention of the Metaphysicians 
of the present day; for it is a noble specimen of Eclecticism, and 
will go far to neutralize the almost equally dangerous errors of 
Locke and Hegel. 

Equally valuable are his fourteen Chapters on Continuity 
Development, Activity, Relations, Order, Influence, Subordination, 
Obligation, Uniformity, Well-Being, Contingence or Dependence, 
Ultimate Facts, Necessary Truth, Analogy.—The concatenation of 
these topics is pre-eminently logical. And having completed his 
Survey of Man Primitive, he closes with a chapter of awful interest 
—it is in reply to the anticipative questions, Will Man fall? Will 
his probationary stage be succeeded by another ? 

The Second Part of this Volume treats of the Reason of the 
above Method of the Divine Procedure ; the third Part, of the End 
aimed at. As the Author observes in his Preface, ‘The grounds 
for the adoption of this three-fold arrangement may be explicitly 
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stated thus :—reverentially assuming, first, that every step of the 
Divine procedure is related, and tending to an ultimate End, it 
may be inferred, secondly, that “the only wise God” who seeth 
the end from the beginning, pursues that end, not improvidently 
and uncertainly, but according to all-comprehending method ; and 
thirdly, that the method chosen involves special reasons why it has 
been preferred. For unless we can suppose the Divine Being to 
be coerced by a necessity superior to himself, or to be bound by 
the iron mechanism of fate, we must infer that he has intelligently 
devised, and voluntarily adopted, the entire plan of his procedure ; 
and, if so, it follows, that He has done so for reasons, or “ accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will.” These three parts, though 
inseparably united, are essentially distinct.’* 

We have thus endeavoured to place our Readers in posses- 
sion of such a knowledge of the object and contents of this 
Volume as may induce them to obtain it, and ponder over it for 
themselves. Profound and logical as it is,—it may be above the 
powers of many, as a consecutive argument,—nevertheless an 
ordinarily intelligent reader will derive the most intense pleasure 
and the highest instruction from insulated Sections. It comes 
home to a man’s business and bosom—as a practical Christian, as 
well as a Theologian and Mental Philosopher. So very highly do 
we think of it, that we believe that the time will come when our 
National Universities, now that they are aroused to the cultivation 
of the Moral Sciences, will—as in the cases of Watts and Dod- 
dridge—avail themselves of this Nonconformist Contribution to 
the Highest Science, and unite it with those of Paley and Butler, 
in their Academical Examinations. 

J. S. 
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Vii. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Sermons, by the late Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D., illustrative of dif- 
Serent Stages in his Ministry. 1798—1847. Vol. VI., of Dr. Chalmers’s 
Posthumous Works. Published for Thomas Constable, by Suther- 
land and Knox, Edinburgh. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
1849. 8vo. 

The deep interest with which Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works have 
been hitherto received will be in no way diminished by the present volume. 
Considering the number of Sermons published during his life, it might, 
perhaps, have been supposed that the gleanings of so rich a harvest would 
be scanty in quantity and comparatively small in worth. But in this 
instance also the result has proved the wisdom of the injunction: ‘ Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.’ Some of these 
Sermons are of the highest value, while a profound interest attaches to the 
whole collection, in the form into which Dr. Hanna has wisely thrown it, 
as illustrating the passage which the revered author made, at an early 
period of his Ministry, to new views of Christian truth, and the gradual 
progress of his mind and heart to the full possession and enjoyment of 
the light which then broke in upon him. Some interesting remarks on 
this point will be found in Dr. Hanna’s Preface. We wish our space per- 
mitted us to dwell upon the evidence which the Sermons themselves bear 
as to the precise nature of the transition ; but we can only indicate to the 
reflecting reader the question which we would gladly have discussed : 
Does the changed tone evince a mere advance in the opinions of the 
preacher, or, a real conversion of his spiritual being? It is impossible to 
say how much may he learned, from the careful study of such an example, 
concerning the mutual relations of knowledge and spiritual life. Several 
of the Sermons in this volume are connected with other important epochs 
in the life of Dr. Chalmers. One of the most interesting is his farewell 
sermon at Glasgow, on the occasion of his removal to the Professor's 
Chair, the very text of which most happily strikes the key-note of those 
harmonies between science and religion, to which his whole spirit was ever 
attuned: ‘If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.’ 


II. The Bible of Every Land ; or, A History, Critical and Philological, of 
all the Versions of the Sacred Scriptures, in every Language and Dialect 
into which Translations have been made: with Specimen Portions in their 
own Characters ; and Ethnographical Maps. Dedicated by Permission to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Samuel Bagster 
and Sons. 4to. Parts I.—IV. 

If some of the noble enterprises of the Messrs. Bagster are more di- 
rectly useful in a religious point of view than this, certainly none of them 
are more interesting, and none more truly instructive to all who wish to 
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realize clearly and to their full extent, the encouraging facts in the history 
of Bible extension. The work is no mere collection to gratify an idle 
curiosity, although even the most careless lover of novelty must be 
smitten with its pages, but it is a monument to the efforts of Bible and 
Missionary services, and of many an individual labourer in the great 
field, which must call forth, in those who can appreciate the testimony of 
these mere ‘specimens,’ the deepest gratitude to Him who gave the Word 
and has raised up a great company of them that publish it. But besides 
these specimens we have here a mass of most important information 
respecting the several languages into which the Bible has been translated, 
their geographical extent and statistics, their characteristics, their systems 
of orthography, the history of the several versions of the Scriptures in 
each language, and of the diffusion of those versions, and the results of 
their dissemination, and of Missionary efforts in general in the several 
nations to which they have been carried. The dialects to be embraced in 
the work are no less than two hundred; and so many therefore are the 
nations of which we have here proof, brought home to the senses, that ‘ they 
hear in their own tongues the wonderful works of God.’ These dialects 
are all classed under the great families and subdivisions of Languages 
recognized by Comparative Philologers, a conspectus of which is prefixed 
to the work, and illustrated by Ethnographical maps, most beautifully 
engraved and coloured. Of the getting up of the work, we can give no 
praise more emphatic than to say that it is inferior to none of the splendid 
specimens of typography for which the Bagsters have a world-wide 
renown. The types of the oriental languages are exquisitely cut. 


Ill. The Harmony of History with Prophecy: an Exposition of the 

Apocalypse. By Jostan Conner. London: J. F. Shaw. 1849. 

Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. By Henry Foster BurpER 

London: Ward and Co. 1849. 

We class these two works together and embody our observations upon 
them in one notice, as they have much in common with each other, and 
are likely to receive attention from the same class of readers. ‘True it is 
that they differ in some important particulars of interpretation, and that 
the latter gives place to the former in bulk, comprehensiveness, and 
avowed design. The Author of ‘The Harmony’ is well known as a most 
laborious and useful writer in various departments of Christian literature. 
From the opinions we have recorded in this journal on the structure and 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, and from which we see no reason greatly 
to recede, we may be expected to have much less sympathy with Mr. 
Conder’s views on the relation of history to prophecy than we have with 
some other of his published sentiments on literary and theological subjects. 
This is, indeed. the case; but while we have the misfortune, or advantage 
as it may be, of differing from some of his interpretations, and while we are 
bound in Christian candour to object to his representing Professor Stuart’s 
work as ‘having for its object to set aside altogether the historical inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse, in favour of the absurd reveries of the 
German Neologists,’ there is so much that is laudable in the design of the 
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book, and diligence in the collection of its materials, that we welcome his 
publication, and commend it as one in which we find much that we can 
cordially approve. Assuming that history is the interpreter of fulfilled 
prophecy, and that the visions of the Apocalypse are al! fulfilled down to 
the judgment of the Sixth Vial, realised in the present exhausted state 
of the Turkish empire, he has undertaken to find the historical counterpart 
to the Apocalyptic predictions in the writings of Gibbon, Sismondi, and 
other historians. In the general view of the prophecy he coincides with 
Mr. Elliott, but wisely, as we think, declines to follow him in that prin- 
ciple of interpretation which expounds the vision of the nineteenth 
chapter in support of the theory of a personal advent of our Lord, and 
which claims a literal meaning for the statements concerning the ‘ First 
Resurrection.’ Believing that while great outlines of coming events are 
discernible in the prophetic page, the filling up is not to be supplied by mor- 
tal intellect, he has refrained from any attempt by conjectural anticipations 
to lift the veil from the future. 

The work of Dr. Burder, with its most unpretending title, is the con- 
densed substance of a course of Lectures delivered seventeen years ago in 
the pulpit. Recently they were revised and re-delivered, and are now cast 
into another mould, in the shape of Notes, for the benefit of those who 
wollld not have any large demand made either on their time or purse. 
To! such readers we recommend the book as a cautious, candid, and well 
thought-out production. Without claiming the character of a prophet, or 
uttering any confident conjectures, the author, on the supposition that the 
interpretation he gives of the 1260 days is the correct one, says, ‘ the 
fall of the papal Antichrist may be expected about the year 1866; and the 
commencement of the millennial period to about the year 1941. We 
confess to great scepticism on any theories of interpretation which land us 
chronologically on the arrival of future events; or we should perhaps be 
much inclined in this particular to adopt our author's view. 


IV. The Unchangeableness of Christ. A Sermon, preached at Downing Street 
Chapel, Cambridge, on January 30, 1848, upon the Occasion of his 
Resignation of the Pastoral Office. By Samugzt Tropry. London: 
Hamilton and Adams, Jackson and Walford. Cambridge: J. and J. 
Deighton, and Elijah Johnson. 1848. 8vo. 

Turs sermon has more than ordinary claims upon our attention. We 
have personal knowledge, in common with many others, of the devoted 
and useful labours of Mr. Thodey, not only among the people of his 
own charge, but in many retired and spiritually desolate villages of the 
county, to the recent religious condition of which we may too truly have 
applied the remark which Byron made upon their intellectual state, that a 
colony of Vandals is said to have been early planted in those regions, and 
‘the race is not extinct.’ It is also well known that his labours and course of 
life secured for him general respect from Members of the University, and the 
regard of some of its distinguished ornaments. We think, therefore, that our 
esteemed friend judged wisely, in choosing to make his parting sermon, 
not only the affectionate farewell of the Pastor to the Church, over which 
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he had presided for eight-and-twenty years, but also to include in it the 
discussion of one of the most important topics of Theology, in a style 
and with a careful elaboration, worthy of the position he had so long 
maintained in the face of a great University. ‘The Sermon is founded on 
Hebrews xiii. 8, ‘Jesus Christ, the same Yesterday, and To-day, and for 
Ever.’ The outline of the argument is well embodied in the following 
general statement of the subject, and of the leading topics involved in it: 
‘Our subject is Tue UNcHANGEABLENESS oF Curist, considered as the 
ground of hope and comfort to the Church, under every Economy of Religion. 
And in order to contemplate with advantage the different aspects of this 
truth, we propose to consider the immutability of Christ in relation to, 
(1) The Essential Dignity of His Nature: (2) The Relations and Offices 
which he sustains in the Economy of Redemption: (3) The enduring 
Nature of the Truths of his Word, and the fixed Principles of his Moral 
Administration: (4) The Exercise of his Compassion and Love to the 
Subjects of his Spiritual Kingdom.” The argument is developed in a 
most masterly style, and the spirit of the discourse is as honourable to the 
heart, as its subject matter is to the intellect and care, of the preacher. 

Since the above Notice was written, we have heard with much pleasure 
that Mr. Thodey has accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation to be 
the Pastor of the Church assembling in Rodborough Tabernacle, Gloucester- 
shire, and that he was welcomed to his new sphere of labour in a very 
interesting recognition service at the end of January. 


V. The Hallelujah; or, Devotional Psalmody. Part the Second. Com- 
posed, Arranged, and Edited, by the Rev. J. J. Waite, and Henry Joun 
GavuntLett, Mus. Doc. London: John Snow. 1849. Imp. 8vo. 

This very elegant volume will form a most welcome addition to our 
Devotional Psalmody, and will sustain the high reputation which its 
authors have acquired. When the earnest efforts of Mr. Waite for the im- 
provement of that part of public worship, which has long been, not only 
defective, but often thoroughly repulsive, are aided by the musical skill of 
Dr. Gauntlett, the result must be of the highest value. We are happy to 
learn, while writing this, that the pure and classical style of the tunes bas 
been proved by experience to present no obstacle to their effective execution 
by Mr. Waite’s congregational singing classes. 


VI. The Closet and the Church. A Book for Ministers. By 'T. Binney. 

Jackson and Walford. 1849. 18mo. 

This little book, ‘ affectionately inscribed to the Rising Ministry, more 
especially of the Congregational Denomination,’ contains the deeply im- 
pressive discourse delivered at Leeds, at the Autumnal Meeting of the 
Congregational Union in 1845. In a tone of the deepest solemnity, but of 
the most ardent affection, it sets forth the momentous truth, that the spirit 
and the practice of Private Prayer are the minister's only safeguard 
against the loss of all vitality in his public work, of all life in his own soul. 
It well deserves the careful study of every preacher of the Gospel; and 
we would especially recommend it to the class to whom it is dedicated, as 
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calculated to do them as much good as the petulant and distrustful spirit, 
which has been exhibited towards them in other quarters, is adapted to 
do them harm. While the latter course has driven some into perhaps not 
the most graceful attitude of self-defence before man, Mr. Binney’s 
counsels will lead all, both young and old, in deep humility, to the foot- 
stool of God. 

The volume is published in an elegant form, and we are glad to see a 
uniform edition (the Third Thousand) of ‘the Service of Song” These two 
works, together with ‘the Ultimate Design of the Christian Ministry,’ 
have, as Mr. Binney points out in his Preface, ‘a sort of completeness, 
uttering, respectively, some few thoughts on Preaching, Prayer, and 
Praise.’ 


VIL. The Irish Pastor and the Famine. Memoir and Remains of the Rev. 
SamueL Brown, of Tralee, Ireland. By his Brother, the Rev. Isaac 
Brown, Author of ‘ The Ministry of Christ. London: Nisbet and Co., 
Ward and Co. 1848. 


The Protestant minister, in most parts of Ireland, bears the character of 
a missionary. He does not go among a people ready to welcome his in- 
structions; on the contrary, he has to contend with bigoted prejudices, 
and often to win for himself a hearing in spite of the most violent opposi- 
tion. If, in addition to this, we consider the personal discomfort and 
danger arising from the agitated state of that afflicted though beautiful 
country, we shall be able in some measure to appreciate the self-denial of 
those devoted servants of Christ who labour in this part of his vineyard. 
In the case of the pious and active minister whose biography is contained 
in the above-mentioned volume, the ordinary difficulties of his position as 
an Irish pastor were much aggravated by the awful famine of 1846—7. 

The Rev. Samuel Brown was born in 1816. His conversion took place 
in his twenty-first year, under rather remarkable circumstances. Mr. 
S. Brown soon afterwards grew anxious to become a preacher of the gospel, 
and the diary in which he recorded the state of his mind while meditating 
this solemn step, will be found exceedingly interesting to the devout 
reader, especially to candidates for the Christian ministry. He studied 
at Highbury College, and subsequently, through the Irish Evangelical 
Society, became the minister of a chapel at Tralee. He laboured diligently 
there for about four years, with some interruptions, occasioned by illness ; 
but his exertions during the famine, when he is said to have done the 
work of ten men, so completely prostrated his strength, that he was forced 
to leave Ireland, and reached London in a dying state. About a month 
afterwards he died, being only in his thirty-first year ; and from the pathetic 
account given of his last moments he appears to have departed in the full 
assurance of faith. 

We think that the author has performed a sacred duty in thus endeayour- 
ing to perpetuate the memory of his excellent brother. The memoir is 
written with care, elegance, and fidelity. ‘The remains consist of the diary 
already mentioned, several interesting letters, referring principally to 
Treland, the reprint of a letter addressed by the deceased to the secretary 
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of the Trish Evangelical Society, comprising heart-rending details of the 

famine, and some lively and useful sermons. 

The regret which his speedy removal is calculated to awaken among sur- 
vivors, will be greatly mitigated, should this memorial of his brief career 
urge others to imitate his zeal and disinterestedness, his fervid simplicity of 
style, and his determination to know nothing among men but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. 

VIII. Ruins of many Lands. By Nicnotas Mionerr. London: W. Tegg 

and Co. 1848. 

Descriptive poetry must be of the highest kind in order to secure much 
attention, or to retain a lengthened hold on the public mind. We are not 
quite sure that the poetry of this volume reaches this standard. The notes 
appended to the separate sketches are of considerable value; and on the 
whole we can report favourably of the design and of its execution. 

TX. Arnold und seine Ziglinge ; Hine Geschichte aus dem dritten Jahrzehend 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Arnold and his Pupils. A Tale of the 
Third Decade of the Nineteenth Century. Berlin. 1848. 

This little volume gives a lively description of the circumstances and 
position of a part of the German Evangelical Church during the earlier 
period of the nineteenth century. The sentiments of some of the eminent 
men who have influenced the Protestant theological mind of modern 
Germany are pleasingly interwoven with the narrative. The opinion of 
Schleiermacher concerning the necessity of union and co-operation among 
the Christian communities in localities remote from each other, is most 
emphatically and impressively set forth ; the author of this volume (whom 
we understand to be Professor Sark) was the intimate friend of the philo- 
sopher; and his representation of his associate's views of unity and 
sympathy in the Church of Christ, may be considered thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Until the members of that church, and of the section of that 
church in Germany, shall combine for the development of individual 
Christian life and feeling, not only in worship but in discipline, the body 
of Christ will not feel itself to be truly a Church, nor will evangelical 
preaching be guided by and constructed on a worthful and truthful 
theology. Such is the utterance of Schleiermacher in the tale before us. 
X American Scenes, and Christian Slavery: a Recent Tour of Four 

Thousand Miles in the United States. By EsEnezer Davies. London: 

John Snow. 1849. 

Mr. Davies left Berbice on a hasty tour through the United States, 
and entering by their most Southern port, New Orleans, finished his 
journey at New York. We have read his book with deep and varied 
interest, and participate his abhorrence of Slavery, though we do not 
sympathise in all the views he has expressed of American Society, even in 
the Southern states. The title ‘Christian Slavery’ occurs to us as con- 
taining a sneer, which might have been omitted. Many of the scenes on 
land and flood are graphically described; much recent information is 
supplied in an amusing form; a high tone of moral sentiment pervades 
the book ; and we have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending it, 
especially to Book Societies and Vestry Libraries. 
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XI. Human Nature in Innocency. By the Rev. W. G. Moors, M.A., 
Vicar of Aslackby. London: Painter. 1848. 


There appears nothing very contrary to sound doctrine in this tractate, 
though the author modestly hints that his opinions may not meet with 
general concurrence. He wishes, by conveying a clear conception of the 
original condition of man, to remove some obstructions out of the way of 
their salvation. If in every work we should‘ regard the writer's end, the 
importance of this end should lead us to commend this work, which on the 
ground of its general merits, we conscientiously can. 
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